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Christmas Bells. 





Ring a merry season 
Joyous Christmas bells, 
What a tale of wonder 





Your sweet pealing tells. 
For one little child’s sake 
All the world is glad, 
Scarcely in its wild realm 

Is a heart that is sad. 


Ring a happy season 
To the old and poor, 
Chase the gaunt wolf, hunger, 
From their humble door. 
Chase the dark cloud, sorrow, 
From the whole world’s sky, 
Fill it with the love-light 
From the throne on high. 


Ring your mellow music 
Into sin-rent hearts, 
Sing the crime-stain from them 
As the night mist starts. 
At the peep of sunshine 
O’er the eastern hills, 
Melting into dew-drops 
For earth’s woes and ills. 


Ring the happy family 





To the dear old home, 
On the seas of wandering 
. Never more to roam. 

Sing the heads of children 
i 

On the mother’s breast, 
To the songs of child-hood 

And its peace and rest. 


i Ring the little stockings 

Full of dolls and toys, 

od And the hearts that own{them 

d Full of peace and joys. 

7 Ring:the little white souls 

e Back to Bethlehem, 

6 And the holy young child 

Which was born for them. 

re —Belle Hunt. 
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JOYOUS CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
































SELF-POURING 
COFFEE POT 


TEA 
Pours by pressing 























Saves 2: 35 per ct. of tea or makes the ey pro 
portionately better. Send forstylesand prices. 


THE ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., Trenton, N.J. 


ESTEY PIANOS een is ts a good thing—Ed. 


Like the world rermwned Estey Organ, = 


a op si, J first-class and very popular. 
he demand for the new styles is um- A Golden sis: 
Opportunity 


versal. 
aa-CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 

Would you like steady, pleasant 
employment at good wages ? 


ESTEY & GAMP, 
Or, if you are regularly employed, 


916 Olive Street, 
f-94 ST. LOUIS, MO 

would you like to use your spare 
moments profitably ? 


Mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
In either case we would call your 
attention to the following : 


DO YOU WANT A FLAG? , 1. The “ a ge ‘ 
y agazine pubdusnec 
AMERIGAN FLAG MFG. CO., Easton, Pa he mane ‘popinar Gaapasee paver 


oot aaa Ss rapidly growing circulation in all 

akers 0 unting an 1 1 
ions of the country and among all 

FLAGS ectio oe g 


shies tack Gents ete: + a of people fully warrants this 








Dialogues, Speakers, for Schooh 
Club and Parlor, Cataiogue free, 
T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago,IIL 













ee, keen We willsend you a Flag for inspec. Statement. 
Bier: you can a 2. It offers better terms to agents 


Banners. expense Catalogue Free. 


than any other monthly magazine. 

3. It has a carefully organized 
agency department which co-operates 
with its agents, greatly helping to 
make their work a success. 

We shall be pleased to send you 
| full particulars. Mention this pub- 
lication. Address 


az REVIEW: REVIEWS 


13 Astor Place, New York 


Send forSchool Ritual on Patriotism, free. 


DO YOU HOLD 
MONTHLY a 
EXAMINATIONS ? 


IF YOU DO YOU NEED 


EXAMINATION PAPER, SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


? We have it; OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 








extra quality; | 


print name of schoel and your Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
name as cheap as you can buy Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
plain paper elsewhere. Teil | Bot@"y> Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 


Biology, with special reference to preparation for 


us what you want and write for 
a a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 


_— studies, with English, French and German, | 
Political Economy, History, etc. 
PERRIN & SMITH, re: programme, address, 
. | . GEORGE J. BRUSH 
208 Vine Street, . sees , 


7-J-6 Director, New Haven, Conn, 


ST. LOUIS. 


A-CORN SALVE ie poison: 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 


FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 








“HISTORY and CIVIL GOVERNMENT,” 








It contains a history by questions and answers of 
all the most important events in U.S. Gives each 
country, its government and capital, Represetative 
Apportionment under each Census, World’s Cen- 


eg) 


One sheet, or three 
The Klip binds loo 


mw: YOU CAN BIND 








hundred sheets, in ten seconds. 
se sheets, pamphlets or magazines, 


If you want covers also, you had better send for a Klip price list— 


that’s free. If you will try the Klip, 


I will mail a sample dozen, six 


sizes, and a pair of Klip Keys to put them on with for 75 cents. 


H. H. BA 


sept 6. 


BICYCLES.__._ 


“MEN MAY COME, AND ee 
ALAS MOST CYCLES, 


LLARD, 170, Pittsfield, Mass. 


[EN MAY GO, 


TOO, ARE SO; 


BUT THE PURPOSE OF THIS CARD, 
IS TO SET YOU THINKING HARD 


OF THE FACT THAT 
‘TILL, FATHER TIME 


Repairs, Supplies, Sundries. Mentio 


OU 
RU 


RS WILL STAND, 
NS OUT OF SAND.”’ 


n this paper, and we will send you 


Catalogue of our full line, and special shop soiled list. 


KNIGHT CYCLE CO., 


General Agents tocontrol 


NITED, agents at home for “Dic- 


tionery of S. History,” by Prof. Jameson. 

Needed by Les teacher, pupil ona family; en- 

dorsed by press and public. Big pay. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 


gee 
- ) SUPPLIES! 


WEW UNITED STATES ¢ 
SERIES MAPS... 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 
GLOBE... 
WEW WATIONAL 
READING CHARTS 
BLACKBO AROS 
. : CRAYONS ERASERS 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
Catalogue upon application 


} United States School Furniture Co. | 


Sioncy 74 FirtH Ave. 
OHIO NEW YORK 


id 1d 













315-321 WABASH Ave, 
; CHICAGO 











COIL SPRING SHAFT SUPPORT 


AND ANTI-RATTLER. 


Fast selling; always gives satisfaction. No 
weight on horse. Worth twice the cost for conven- 
~. ience in hitching up. Agents wante: 
for circular. Price, $1 nN 





4d. Send stamp 
State rights for sale. 


THE DECATUR SHAFT SUPPORT CO. 
Decatur, Ill. 
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GET THz BEST! 
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E mein by leading etuceiors as the best pub- | 


lished on the subjects of Spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law, and a Pocket Dic- | 
tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK Co., Publishers, 
324 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. sept-tf. 


GIANT CHEMICAL CO., PHILADELPHIA sus, 1890. Complete list Presidents, Vice-Presi- 
dents, Cabinet Officers and Speakers of H. R. 
Senate Rulers, Date of Inventions, etc. , etc. Its 
Fil clearness, compactness and —— for reference | 
- EYE’S & Ooteracts.. y, Seats oF ezweer make it invaluable. Price. 20 


10-’94-ly G. D. FREE, Chureh Hill, Ky, 


treatment CU RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 


- 'TEXS FREE SCHOOLS, 





others fail. oon Tas EYE, Gle * Pamphict free. 
No Kisk, Address TH ens Falls, N. ¥. 
, SPEEDY and LASTING RESULTS. 


FAT PEOPLE 


Yoo Noinconvenience. Simple 
FREE 





BE BRILLIANT AND EMINERT! (eave) Nolsrarxines 
Brainworkers. Everybody. To attain such thin, 


from rect “~"ooo substance. 
honor a good memory is necessary. The new nero vuiciens, 2D 
physiological discovery — Memory Restorative | DUC 
Tablets—quickly and pore poner increase the We GUARANTER. a AOURE or refund your money. 
memory two to ten fold and greatly augment in- 
tellectual power; difficult studies, lectures, etc., 
easily mastered ; truly marvelous, highly en- 


1febrat. 


TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 


are fast coming to the front. Teachers of culture 
|and character are in great demand. We have 


| been successful in the past, and have prospects | 
for a busy season. Try us. Send stamp for par- | 


ticulars to 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


tf PALESTINE, TEXAS, | 





|_ JUST THE THING FOR 


‘Decoration in the School Room. 





dorsed , your success assured, Price, $1. 00, post~ 
paid. Send for circular. 


MEMORY TABLET CO., 114 Fifth Avenue, N. 
nov6t 
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It’s all Fol-de-rol 


to think that because we 
make the BEST desks, we 
can not beat them ali in 
Low PRICES. TRY US. 


Satisfaction guararteed. All who answe 


ceive a $1.00 cash coupon. Address, 
. F. GoERTz, Seedsman, 





Oct. -6t. 


AGENTS. WANTED !cons:t 


sion, easy 
| work, and $1,000.00 in premiums. Send 
toc for catalogues and terms to agents. 6t 


| this before January rst, 1895, will re- 


Bingham Lake, Minn. 


A ‘YARD OF FLOWERS” FREE. 


~ us 25 cents (stamps taken) for a six 
MONTH’S SUBSCRIPTION to INGALL’S MAGA- 
ZINE, 


Address, J. F. INGALLS, 
LYNN, MASS. 


—FREE. 





r | ees 


WANTED 


two College Presidents; two —— cards; 8i wid 3x44 inches 8c;-3%x5} 
Latin and Greek; three Mathematics; one | 3 ‘AL sh, Soavonsed Yio 64 200:-5 5x76 Soar rio bon 
Science: four Vocal; five Piano; three Art; two tifal Beward. and Gift Cards no two alike 


| Book-keeping; three Assistants; 


two Elocution; 





A.H. ANDREWS & Co. 
215 Wabash Avenue Chicago. 


Kindergarten; one Governess. 


7 
» 
> 
> 
> 
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Box 26. 


Teachers, Three Principals. 


six Primary; 
four German and French; two | 
Address with 


TACHERS TEACHERS WANT ED.— American | stamp, CenTrat TEACHERS’ BUKEAU, 


achers’ Bureau, St. Louis. 8-ly. Brownsville, Tenn 


3r1 N. 14th Street, ST. LOUIS. 


OU and we send you a certificate of 


stock. You may receive two or three times the 


amount invested, 
WE improve raw land and then sell tohome 
seekers. We expect to double your 


money twice in three years. Columbia River 
Irrigation & Improvement Co,, Lizzie M. Clark, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Kiona, Y akima County, 
WwW Fechington. 


Teachers’ Tonics! 


NO SHAKING 
BEFORE TAKING! 


apers, OOD} $e, $1.00; 


BOTH, $1,75. 


send us any amount from $1 to $5,000 


The first is so well known as to need no com- 
ment. Not to own it is to be “behind the light- 
house.” 

| SNAP SHOTS is by the same popular author 
as PRESTON PAPERS. and the books are two 
of the brigntest in the m:z arket, their immense sale 
being practical proot of their po oularity. 
For combinations with other books, papers and 
magazines, address 
| SNAP SHOT PUBLISHING CO., 
37 W. 10th St., New York; 
262 Wabash Ave. , Chicago. 
or Arkansas City, Ark, 





| 
| g BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
| 





NATI,O., 
Best Gradec eae and Tin 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Namo this paper 
aug-yl. 





Beautiful samples of Reward Cards for 
School Teachers, FLOYD ROOT, 
Wells Bridge, N. Y. 


FREE 





1 
| 
! 
a, Men, Women, Boys and 
WANTED. Girls in each piace to 
show samples and leave circulars of the wonder- 
| ful Life Circle Picture in seven colors, shewing 
| the finding of Eden and Second Coming of 
Christ. $2.00 to $10a day. Send stamp for quick 
answer to GGs, 
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milat. L ouisville, Ky. -» Box 645. 
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| — — ee 
| eA me Vapor and Watver— 
$c fresh, salt, Minera) M4 
| Se 5 
| $2 Hy 
| 2.8 hos 
25 34 
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io Y B= 
| Sm Centennial Award, Noe 53 
| 3 Medal and Diploms, N—Py 3 
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Agents and other: 
Send 


d Baths Renewed. 
lor Circulars. rs J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


and we will send you a ‘‘ YARD of POP- | 
PIES jor PANSIE S) in all their beautiful el 





| SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 


PR Artistic Designs of Flowers, Fruit Crencest 
nes Views, Shields, Easels, P: Z 
Juve vertiles Birds, Animals, and thousands in hry 















st of School 8 li Emboss 
Chromo Reward ift Cards, —_ 
and 4 Reachers* Boo ee aheaxers. 3D glo 








anels, Vases, 8) i 











| Sere Ls es sent free to teachers 
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And National Educator. 





PERRIN & SMITH, 
J. G. REYNOLDS, BusINESS MANAGER. 


PROPRIETORS 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 9, 1894. 


J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Editor. 





Terms, per year, in adwance $1.00 
Single Copy 10 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

Nine Editions are published by PERRIN & 
SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, each month, 
and “Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second class rates. 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a_ sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Returning Your Paper will not enable us to 
discontinue it, as we cannot find your name 
on our books unless your post-office address 
is given. 

Always Give the Name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
found on our books unless this is done 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until ar- 
rearages are paid, and their papers are 
ordered to be discontinued. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending 
money. Any one can collect them at any 
Money-Order Post-Office, and if lost or 
stolen the money cannot be recovered, as no 
duplicates are issued. 

Bank Drafts, P. 0. Money Orders, Express Money 
Orders can be sent at our risk. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
208 Virre Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ST. LOUIS; 


In this closing up of volume 
twenty-seven of the AMERICAN 
JouRNAL or Epucation the fol- 
lowing friendly words from Dr. W. 
T. Harris, U. 
Education, after all these 


S. Commissioner of 
years of 
continuous service are specially 
welcome: ‘‘This seems to be one 
of the best numbers you have ever 
printed.’’ 

—_—_——__+e-~»> 02 —___ 

In a letter just 
Aaron Gove, of Denver, 
the fact that the 
the N E. A. will be 
city in July, 95. 
least ten 


received from 
he states 
next meeting of 
held in that 
We hope at 
thousand teachers will 
arrange early, not only to go to 
Denver, but to take in some of the 
delightful ‘‘side trips’’—up to Lead- 
ville, over the ‘‘ 
mont, 


Loop’’ up to Gray- 
call it 


in the hot 





with a day anda 
what you’re a-mind to, 
waters of Idaho Springs. 
ones 

WE are paying a high price for 
A con- 
servative estimate places the loss 
of the two late strikes in this 
country at $200,000,000! Yes, ‘‘Ig- 
“Al that ‘availa- 
bl’ capital d7sappeared, as if swal- 
lowed by the earth.’’ What adds 
to the calamity is the fact, that we 
are no further along, no better 
off. Whereas, if we had expended 
half of this amount to make the 
schools 


ignorance in this country. 


norance costs, 


effective and attractive, 
we should have added 100 per 
cent. to the amount by a more 
intelligent, law-abiding, productive 
citizenship. Yes, intelligence pays. 





{ACH child is not quite so much 
what you try to make it after all, 
as it is what it makes itself to be 
under your guidance and inspira- 
tion. 





LET us be careful how we are 


| Satisfied with mediocrity because 


we have had no experience of any- 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION—TH 


MISSOURI, 


EDUCATOR. 


E SAFETY OF A REPUBLIC. 


DECEMBER 9, 1894. 

Our capacity is invigorated as it 
is called out by occasion and 
necessity. That teacher, that 


citizen, that man or woman who 
can organize scattered interests and 
forcés, for good in the school dis- 
trict is a helper, nay more, a bene- 
Get the pupils and the 
people into a reading circle. Unite 
them in a movement to help. 


He or she who does something 


factor. 


wins both strength and courage. 
Try it on. What can we do to 
help you? If anything, write us 
fully and freely. 


il 





WE hope our teachers will move 
without delay to organize a reading 
Get together the older 
pupils, a few of the more intelli- 
gent people of the district, and 
organize. Elect a president, secre- 
and treasurer. Get a few 
books, some papers, and start your 
meetings. grow. 
You will acquire ideas and exper- 
ience by imparting these. 

Our expenditure of intellectual 
wealth makes us rich. You will 
read with intelligence, dis- 
cernment and power, because you 
will read with a purpose, read with 
Your pupils and 
your members also will read with 


a view to use. This is of itself 
! 


circle. 


tary 


They will soon 


more 


a view for wse. 


victory 





WHEN we undertake one good 
work we are preparing and quali- 
fying ourselves to undertake an- 
other. teacher get to 
work with and for his pupils and 
for the people too in this wider 
sphere. 


Let every 





THESE teachers are the genera- 
tors of ideas in all our 
communities—the creators of new 
sources of intellectual wealth; they 


xe the horizion of life of 


new 


enlarg 
every pupil, 
the parents and gives them a gener- 


‘ous uplift, too. 


and this reacts upon | 


No. 12 


Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, writes the 
following kindly and suggestive 
criticism of our last issue as follows: 
‘“This seems to be one of the best 
numbers that ever 
printed. It is full of interesting 
matter. 

Mr. Bryant is writing a wonder- 
ful series of articles. The St. Louis 
Society of Pedagogy, too, has a 
page, and a half of important 
matter. 

What Mr. Long says on-Psychol- 
ogy is very thoroughgoing. 

I was quite surprised at the state- 
ment of Physical Culture by Mr. 
Cook ; 

In fact all the sections seem to 
be getting down to bed-rock in a 
manner quite as satisfactory as the 
teachers of the State 
Normal school used to when they 
studied the scope of the branches 
in the course of study for the train- 
ing of the teachers.’’ 


you have 


it was so good. 


Indiana 


OF course you see how, by 
standing still or by being idle, we 
are confined to the same barren, 
narrow round of topics and of 
duties. Weextend our view and 
accumulate strength, mental, moral 
and physical, by moving forward 





and onward. Wit, wisdom $ and 
genius rusts from want of use. 
| What can you do a/ once in the 


way of getting the pupils and 
people interested in some new and 
wider means of culture? Can we 
help you in any way, if so, write 
fully and freely and will we render 
any and all aid in our power. 





THE more thought communi- 
cates itself the more truly it pos- 
sesses itself and the stronger it 
'grows. ‘‘Giving doth not impov- 
erish nor our withholding make 
rich.”’ 





| VIRTUE cannot be taught; it is 
inot a science, but an inspiration. 





ony 


Sa 
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A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


Kinbrace we then this opportunity, 
Shak 
ws people show their wis 
dom by an improvement of 
opportunities. These great annual 
gatherings of the educators and 
teachers, to be held in several 
States the last of 


bring expectant souls, alive and 


December, will 


alert, to get the best that may be 
said and done and suggested, on 
the great themes presented for con 
sideration. These should be great, 
not small, when the representative 
educators meet in these annual 
gatherings. 

We have looked over the pro- 
grams offered in Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and sev- 
eral other States with great inter- 
est. 

In Kansas we are glad to see the 
“the State Teach- 


Association 


statement that 


ers’ does not restrict 
itself to any particular class, but 
invites to its meetings and into its 
membership all citizens of Kansas 
who are interested in education.’’ 
We think it well thus to reach out 


and invite ‘‘all citizens’’ to these 
meetings, and so tone up public 
sentiment all over the State. The 
the ‘‘State 


wisely in- 


Kansas managers of 


’ 


Teachers’ Association’ 


vite the ablest speakers in the 


country to address the people. 
Those who listen to President Dra- 
per in Kansas and Illinois, will 
get some larger views, a wider out- 


look, 


searched and kindled that evermore 


clearer vision; will be so 
while they live a new spirit will 
brood over and inspire them. Men 
and women who know only the 
same things, are not the best com- 
We 
learn of our contemporaries what 


pany for each other always. 


they know, and too frequently stop 
We 
need in these great gatherings, as 
the JouRNAL indicates, an up/ift. 
We 
want speakers at these meetings 


when they stop. want and 


This is the great opportunity. 


who are able to instruct, to inspire, 
to scatter the seeds of science and 
song so abundantly that we shall 
in our work be over-browed by the 
crowned spirits moving in our orbit 
as a light, discovering always some- 
thing better, illuminating always, 
gaining always new strength, yet 
bowed down every hour into deeper 
humility for our lack of knowledge 
with which to do our vast work 
as teachers ; types of strong, aspir- 





ing, noble lives, looking the world 
full 


fathoming the problems presented 


and unabashed in the face, 
with our deepest faculty, and with 
ever growing intelligence, con 
summating the good and restrain 
ing the evil. 

It is along these lines we would 
have our teachers’ meetings im 
proved, and inspired by such means 
the 


opportunities. 


and speakers make most of 


these great Spec 


ialists have their use and their 
charm, even, but the charm arises, 
in too many instances, from a weak 
ness meeting a weakness. 

From the nature of the case the 
person who devotes his time and 
strength and years to a specialty, 
that 
which comes from a more general 
Let the 


strong men be called to speak be 


misses all-around = culture 


administration of affairs. 


fore these great gatherings in all 
the States. There are those who 
by the restraint of force gain higher 
foree—those who by the self-denial 
of delight gain higher delight— 
men so great that they command 
the opulence of thought and ex 
pression which furnish 
the 

need—great 


at every 
turn precise weapon they 
speakers who, from 
their ‘‘sunlike centrality and reach 
of vision’’ announce new truths to 
the world which shape conduct 
and law, not only for the present, 
Sit- 
ting thus in these great meetings, 


but for coming generations. 


at the feet of these masters, with a 


new life, we are greatened, and 


rise from their feet to share their 
throne. 





Tue child, the man has a right 
to be employed, to be trusted, to 
be loved. Friends always devise 
the better way. The fact is, right 
education means that thousands of 
people might and ought to exercise 
towards each other the most tender, 
loving, grand sentiments as well 
as a knot of friends or a pair of 
lovers. 





WE all want to be thought well 
of, because we know how much is 
due from ustosociety. Weare, and 
we ought to be, rather impatient 
to show some talent, some worth. 
Let us welcome all this in the 
home, in the school, in the church 
—welcome it everywhere until the 
good grows into a habit of both 
thought and expression. Blessed 
is that teacher who can open up 
channels for this virtue. 


THE CENTRAL IDBA. | 


| 

— } 
The better act of purpose mistook is to mis- | 
take again 


le 


study 


—Shak 

his admirable and timely re- 
the 
in Secondary schools with 


marks on course of 


especial reference to the ‘report 
of the Committee of Ten’’ before 


the Department of Superintend- 
ence at its session in 
Dr. Harris 


first at 


Richmond, 
said, let us glance 
the central idea of the ele- 
mentary school: 

‘““‘We can deduce the course of 
study quite easily from the idea of 
the school as an instrumentality 
designed to connect the child as 
the new individual with his race, 
and enable him to participate in 
civilization. 
add to the 


child’s experience the experience 


By education we 


of the human race. His own ex- 
perience is necessarily one-sided 
that of the 


thousands of years deep and it is 


and shallow; race is 


rounded to fulness. Such deep and 

. . | 
rounded experience is what we call 
wisdom. 


To prevent the child from mak- | 
ing costly mistakes we give him | 
the benefit of seeing the lives of 
others. The successes and failures | 


of our fellowmen instruct each of | 


us far more than our own experi- | 


ments. | 
‘ | 
lhe elementary school attempts | 


to give this wisdom in a_ system- | 
atic manner. It uses the essential | 
means for its work in the shape of 
text-books, in which the experi- 
ence of the race is digested and 
stated in a clear and summary 
manner, in its several departments, 
so that a child may understand it. 
He 


studies 


has a teacher to direct his 
the 
proper methods of getting out of 


books 


and instruct him in 


the wisdom recorded in 
He is taught first in the 
primary school how to spell out 
the words; and how to write them 


himself. 


them. 


Above all he is taught to 
understand the meaning of the 
All first use of words 
reaches only a few of their many 


words. 
significations—each has | 
but 
the child gets at only one mean- 
ing, and that the simplest and 
when he begins. His 
school work is to train him into 
accuracy and precision in the in- 
terpretation of language. He learns | 
gradually to fill each word of the 


word 


many meanings and _ uses, 


vaguest, 





pr nted page with its proper mean- 
ing. He learnsto criticise the state- 
ments he reads, and to test them in 
his own experience and by com- 
parison with other records of ex- 
perience. 

the child at 
school is set to work to enlarge his 
own puny life by the addition of 
the 


There is no other process so well 


In other words 


best results of other lives. 


adapted to insure a growth in 
self-respect as the mastery of the 
thought of the thinkers who have 
stored and systematized the experi- 
ence of mankind. 

This is the clue to the hopes 
founded on education. ‘The patri- 
otic citizen sees that a government 


‘managed by illiterate people is a 


government of one-sided and shal- 
low experience, and that a govern- 
ment by the educated classes ensures 
the benefits of a wider knowledge 
of the wise ways of doing things. 

The work of the school produces 
self-respect because the pupil makes 
himself the measure of his fellows 
and grows to be equal to them 
spiritually, by the mastery of their 
wisdom. Self-respect is the root 
of the virtues and the active cause 
of a career of growth in power to 
Webster 
called the free public schools ‘‘a 


know and power to do. 


wise and liberal system of police by 
which property and the peace of 
society are secured.’’ He explained 
the effect of the school as exciting 
‘“‘a feeling of responsibility and a 
sense of character.’’ 

This, he saw, is the legitimate 
effect. For as the school causes its 
to put on the forms of 
thought given them by the teacher 
and by the books they use; causes 
them to control their personal im- 
pulses and to act according to rules 
and regulations; causes them to be- 
have so as to combine with others 
and get help from all while they in 
turn give help; as the school causes 
the pupil to put off his selfish 
promptings and to prefer the forms 
of action based on the considera- 
tion of the interests of others, it is 
seen that the entire discipline of 
the school is ethical. Each youth 
educated in the school has been 
submitted to a training in the habit 
of self control and of obedience to 
social order. He has become to 
some extent conscious of two selves; 
the one his immediate animal im- 
pulse and the second his moral sense 
of conformity to the order neces- 


pupils 





sary for the harmonious action of all. 
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HONEST, PROGRESSIVE, POSITIVE. 


He was wont (o speak plain and to the purpose. 


—Shak, 
OFFICE OF BOARD OF EDUCATION, ) 
KANSAS CiTy, Mo., 
Nov. 20, 1804. § 
DEAR MAjor MERWIN, Editor 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epuca- 


"ION: You ask a line from me in 


PROF. TYLER !S TIRED. 





And tire the hearer with a book of words. 
— Shak. 


JROF HENRY M. TYLER, of 
Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., says after complimenting 
the report of ‘‘The Committee of 
Ten’’ in a general way that it re- 





regard to Prof John R. Kirk, State | minds him of the old familar story 


Superintendent-elect. He isa sin- 
cere, honest, clear-headed, progres- 
sive and positive man. He knows 


the difference between the essen- 


tials, the demi-essentials, and fads) qo, 


|of the Scotch clergyman who used 


| to say to his congregation when he 


icame to a difficult passage, ‘‘ My 


| 


friends, I do not understand what 
I do not suppose you 
Perhaps I never shall under- 


this means. 


in education, and his perceptions| stand what it means and perhaps 


are clear and unmistakable. 


He | you never will, but I have found 


never engages in rainbow-chasing|that there is one rule for these 


schemes, but holds himself down 


problems, and that is to look the 


to the real andthe attainable. He| difficulties square in the face and | 
| 


knows what a State school system 
should be, and all his efforts wil 


| pass on.”’ 


| 


;| we look the difficulty in the face. 


be directed toward the accomplish- | 


ment of this object. 


Sweet Springs, you remember that 


Well, it is something if| 


It is something if we have the 


| matter before us, and that I think 
Twel ; | is the preeminent service performed 
yelve years ago last june, at| . , | 

a F 8 tJ , | by this report, that it puts before us 


las never before the educational dif- | 
I said Missouri would never have} ficulties which confront us 


the 


=—s 


a good country school system till| educational burden laid on us in 


the Republicans got into power. 


referred particularly to county su-|each portion of the report of the| 


I/our present 


condition. I read 


° 4 4 | ‘ 78 4 re r 
pervision, and now we will soon | Committee of Ten with very great 
see whether that party, under the | interest and was much impressed 


leadership of Prof. Kirk, will rise 
to the needs of the hour. I hope 
All good citizens should 
It 


a State question, nota partisan one 


it will. 
assist in this glorious work. 


For years our city and town 
schools have stood at the front, 
but our country schools are back 
thirty years in the past. Legisla- 
tors and educators should lead the 


people to better things—not sit | 


back with hands folded—ready to 
up 


“ae 


follow when some one from 


” 


the creek,’’ says Ready! 

For twenty years we have waited 
—hoping. Now, we shall see what 
If the Republican 


party will follow Mr. Kirk’s sug- 


comes next. 


gestions, we will have two more 
State Normal schools—one in the 
southwest and the other in the 
northwest, and a good system of 
county supervision will be placed 
on the statutes of the State. 

I am, Dear Major, for the pro- 
gress of Missouri educationally, 
and I will work heartily with any 
or all parties to bring about such a 
desirable result. Every true friend 
of education in this State can stand 
with Prof. Kirk. 


measured by any standard. 


He isa true man 


Yours as ever, 
J. M. GREENWOOD. 





1S | 


by the admirable character of the 
suggestions but when I came to 
let my mind rest on the complete 
statement I confess / was tired. 
A story was told me not very long 
ago of a man who said that the 
most inconvenient bird he could 
think of to bring into his family 
larder was aturkey. The difficulty 
of the matter, he said, was the 
division of it. It was a little too 
much for one and not enough for 
two. That is the difficulty with 
this question. 





THE READING CIRCLE. 





Can you not read it? 
— Shak. 


HEN our teachers organize 

one of these circles, and it 
begins its refining, elevating, in- 
structive work, and two or three 
good books have been determined 
upon, you not only place yourself, 
but your friends as well, in contact 
with the best society in every period 
of history; with the wisest, the 
wittiest; with the tenderest, the 
bravest, and the purest characters 
that have adorned humanity. You 
do more than this. You make your 
pupil—this boy or girl—at once— 
a denizen of all nations, a con- 
temporary of all ages. The world 
has been created for him. It is 
hardly possible but the character 
should take a higher and better 





tone from the constant habit of 


associating in thought with a class 


of thinkers, to say the least of it, 
above the average of humanity! 
It is morally impossible but that 
the manners should take a tinge of 
good breeding and civilization from 
having constantly before one’s eyes 
the way in which the best bred and 
the best informed men have talked 
and conducted themselves in their 
intercourse with each other. There 
is a gentle but perfectly irresistible 
coercion in a habit of reading well 








directed, over the whole tenor'| 
of man’s character and conduct, | 
which is not the less effectual be- | 
cause it works insensibly, and be- | 
cause it is really the last thing he 
dreams of. It cannot in short be) 
better summed up than in the| 
words of the Latin poet: It civi- 
lizes the conduct of men, and 
suffers them not to remain barbar- 
How much in this help to 
the pupils and the people—the life 
of our teachers will be enriched 
and enlarged. 

| The reading circle too, should 
| be re-inforced by a course of lec- 
'tures for the benefit of the school 
| library. 
Already 


ous. 


of the smaller 
|cities and towns are arranging for 
|a course of lectures this season. 

| 


| ————— ee ——__—__ 
| 


many 


| Every pupil will find in the 
'teacher a hidden unfathomable 
wealth of love, help and affection, 
and the teacher, too, will find all 
this in the pupil when right re- 
lations are established, but this 
by loving eyes. 


att. 
> 





WE must increase our knowledge 
all the time and not tread in the 
same round of ideas. We instruct 
with more efficiency as we are 
more amply and widely informed. 


— 
Se 





T. & S. F. R. R., has wisely and 
promptly agreed to make a one- 
fare rate to the teachers and friends 
of education in Kansas who attend 
the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation to be held in Topeka Dec. 
26-28. Mr. Nicholson understands 
perfectly well the fact that good 
schools mean good government, 
progress, prosperity, and he helps 
the system in every practical way 
possible. 





INTELLIGENCE—more of it is 
everywhere needed. It isas reala 
loss that others should be low, as 
that we should be low, for we must 


opulence of good can only be found | 


} 
Gro. T. NICHOLSON, of the A. | 


PROF. JOHN R. KIRK. 


Per. JOHN R. KIRK, the 

newly elected Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, is recognized 
as one of the ablest educators of 
the State. He spent his boyhood 





on a farm in North Missouri, and 
began his professional career as a 
country school teacher. Heis now 
a resident of Westport. Prof. Kirk 
graduated from the Kirksville 
Normal School in 1878, and has 
since taken several post-graduate 
courses under the ablest specialists 
in the State. He was also ad- 
mitted to the bar several years ago, 
but did not engage in the active 
practice of law, having taken the 
legal course for the purpose of ob- 
taining the information and culture 
received in pursuing it. He was 
eight years principal of the 
Bethany (Mo.) public schools, and 
was also county commissioner dur- 
ing part of that time. During the 
past six years he has filled several 
positions in Kansas City, receiving 
a better position and increased 
salary with each successive change. 
For the two years past he has been 
superintendent of the six large 
schools constituting the school dis- 
trict of Westport, the principal 
residence suburb of Kansas City. 
Mr. Kirk has long been active in 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and is recognized as one of 
the most accurate scholars and 
vigorous thinkers in that organiza- 
tion. Heisa ready and forcible 
speaker and a contributor to many 
educational magazines. 


He is one of the few men to keep 
up with the development of the 
sciences of psychology and peda- 
gogy as worked out at Yale, Har- 
vard and Clark universities in this 
country and the corresponding 
schools of Germany. His profes- 
sional library is one of the best in 
the State. As an institute in- 








have society. 


structor he is deservedly popular 
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in several states, because he has 
helped to work out in the element- 
ary schools the best methods of 
instruction 
teachers of 
country. 

The following letter from Dr. 
Baldwin shows the esteem in which 
he is held : 


known to the 
this or any other 


now 


AUSTIN, TEXAS, 
Nov. 10, 1894. 





UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 


Eprrok AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpuCATION :—I congratulate Mis- 
souri on the election of J. R. Kirk 
as Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. I first knew him as a 
Missouri country boy and country 
school teacher. Five years I knew 
him intimately as a student of the 
Kirksville Missouri Normal School, 
where he graduated in 1878. Since 
that I have watched his career 
with deep interest. While many 
others slept I have seen him slowly 
toiling up to leadership. During 
these years of constant teaching he 
has been an earnest student. 'To- 
day he ranks with our ablest edu- 
cators. Heis every way worthy 
and will honor the State Superin- 
tendency and doa great work for 
Missouri. I count him a fit suc- 
cessor of the lamented Coleman 
and the indefatigable Wolf. 

— 


THAT INVISIBLE SEE-SAW. 





You know you cannot see yourself, so well 

as by reflection. 
—Shak. 

R. RICE, ‘‘invisible see-saw’’ 

in the New York schools 

seems to strike the author of ‘‘Pres- 

ton Papers’’ as open for remark, 

and ‘‘#ducation’’ is rendering an 

essential service, in publishing the 

comments made, on this ignorant, 

stupid, pedant, in his book ‘‘The 

Public School System of the 
United States.’’ 

On page 32 Dr. Rice says: 
‘“Things appear as if the two child- 
ren occupying adjoining seats were 
sitting upon the opposite poles of 
an invisible see-saw, so that the de- 
scending child necessarily raises the 
pupil next to him to his feet.’’ For 
a clear headed simile commend me 
to one like this! ‘‘The opposite 
poles of an invisible see-saw,’’ 0/ 
course are easily disposed of as 
the most natural places in the 
world upon which the children of 
the New York schools should rest, 
where ‘“‘everything is prohibited 
that is of no measureable advantage 
to the child,’’ and learned doctors 
agreeing that a perpetual see-saw 
is excellent exercise—though why 
invisible ?’’—but the ‘‘his’’ is of 
so easily gotten away with and 
cared for. If ‘‘the descending child’’ 


raises the pupil to A7zs feet, the rea- 
sons may be as various and cogent 
as those for the appearance of the 
book under view; but if to the pu- 
pil’s own feet, why not go further 
and kindly elevate the pupil to the 
level of his head? Or wasn’t his 
head level? Or didn’t he have a 
head? Raising him ‘‘to his feet’’ is 
too obscure for yours truly. Above 
his feet, or off his feet, or simply 
‘raising’ him, I might after pro- 
found study understand in _ its 
‘ridiculous’ fulness. As it is, I 
sadly give it up, and write my 
‘*‘Waterloo’’ over the door, in 
hopeless, helpless despair, and 
partly that an ‘‘invisible see-saw’’ 
‘‘appearance.’”’ 

We hope the work on ‘The 
Critic at Sea’’ will be kept up until 
the people can see for themselves 
this charlatan in this reflected 
light. 


should have an 


> 


OBEDIENCE TO LAW. 








You know the law, your exposition 


dath been most sound. —Shak. 


OST of the States require in 
substance in the school law 
that the teachers shall provide such 
moral training for the pupils as 
will contribute to securing good 
behavior and furnish the State with 
exemplary citizens. The public 
schools are not a panacea for all 
the ills of society and corruptions 
in the State, but are a powerful fac- 
tor for the remedy of existing evils. 
No person is an exemplary citizen 
who does not yield ready and will- 
ing obedience to laws of the State. 
The teachers can, by both precept 
and example, so imbue their pupils 
with respect for law that they will 
cheerfully obey the laws of the 
State. How this can be done in 
some points is the object of this ar- 
ticle. 


1. Most States have by law 


adopted a certain series of text- | 


books. They may not always be 
the best, but the teachers should 
use them and no others. The in- 
troduction of other text-books than 
those required by law is open vio- 
lation of law. How then can pu- 


pils be expected to become exemp- | 


lary citizens unless their teacher is 
exemplary? Let the teacher in all 
things conform to the law. 

2. The teacher should always 
speak respectfully of those in au- 
thority, such as the President of 
the United States, the Governor of 
the State, the judges of the courts, 
in fact all who bear rule should be 


the seeds of anarchy by caricature, 
ridicule and disrespectful utterances | 
in regard to those in high official 
position. | 
maintain 
The 


tenance of order and discipline in 


3. The teacher should 


his own authority. main- 





the school-room is one of the most L ° e 
uxuriant Hair 


ITH a clean, wholesome scalp, free 
from irritating and scaly eruptions, 
is produced by the CuTICURA Soap, the 
most effective skin-purifying and beauti- 
fying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet and nursery. It 
clears the scalp and hair of crusts, scales, 
and dandruff, destroys microscopic insects 
which feed on the hair, soothes irritated 
and itching surfaces, stimulates the hair 
foll'c.es, and nourishes the roots. 
Bold everywhere, Price, 25c. Potter Drvue 


AND CHEM. CorP., Sole l’rops., Boston, “All 
about the Skin and Linir,”’ free, 


effective means of making exemp 
lary citizens Harshness and ar 
bitrariness should be avoided. A 
disorderly school is a hot-bed of 
anarchy. It is the observance cf 
the small duties that are near that 
enables us to perform the greater 
ones that are remote when we reach 
them. Recently the writer heard : 
State Senator gravely propose tc 
violate a plain constitutional pro 





vision for party purposes, because, Ar a meeting of the assessors of 
« — ~ rs SS 2SS S ) 


Missouri the Governor of the State 
is reported to have said that ‘‘He 
thought ¢he assessment of Missouri 
ought to be in the neighborhood of 
$7,800,000,000, and he further ex- 
pressed the belief that the actual 
value of property in the State is not 
below $25,000,000,000 to-day.’’ A. 
H. Frederick, President of the 
Board of Assessors of St. Louis, 
agreed with the Governor’s views. 


as he said, the opposite party had 
previously been guilty of so doing. 
The public school teachers stand 
as a bulwark against the spirit of 
lawlessness that is abroad in the 
land. It will be the /ittle leaks 
that will sink the great ship of| 
State should she ever founder. 


JAMES N. DAvIp. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Nov. 20th, '94. 





EDUCATION means the ability to| 

° ° ° . | 

get wisdom and justice to preside | As individuals gain in intelli- 
72 . y ae : ASG : 

over us. Ignorance and foolishness /gence and moral power by virtue 


are not adequate to cope with the 
of this State and this 
Make a selection of the 


resources 
nation 


|of the work done in our common 
schools, the friction and cost of a 
government by force, diminishes 





best citizens to enact and to admin- ‘and will continue to decrease. It 


ister our laws. man 1S/is abundantly susceptible of proof 


> . ¢ > 4 be > ; ; : | . . 
the State z The coronation of this that as the average intelligence and 
king is wisdom. 


|morality of a community rise, the 
these | coercive functions of government 
decrease. 


- epee 


The wise 


which 
teachers of genius and piety de- 


Every thought 
velop in the State alters, enriches, 
saves it. These teachers are worth 
vastly more than they cost. 


OvuR common schools are an or- 
ganized, developed system of mu- 
o< tual helpfulness, and so become the 
most potent and permanent force 
in our new Christian civilization. 





GOVERNMENTS, if rightly under- 





stood and rightly administered, 
|have for their objects the moral 
identity of men. 


By this culture every child may 
become ‘‘the heir of all the ages in 


should be} : 
a the foremost files of time.’’ 


a transcript of the common con- 


science help to  upbuild ; 
homes and _ prosperity, Wuat a great highway these 


rather than to stop with the nega- |competent teachers cast up for hu- 
i) |man culture and human advance- 
| ment. 

What other agency equals our 
common schools in this all-impor- 
tant work ? 

Let us see to it that such labor is 
THE nation of which you and I so fully compensated that the best 
|are a part by virtue of our intelli- | will be secured to conduct it. 
| gence and outreaching influence, | Se 
|is to-day determining and deciding | IGNORANCE and poverty is slav- 

the destinies of half the world. ery. The savage has comparative- 
| We need and must have something | ly few le al obstructions to his lib- 


Law 





and 





schools, 


tive function of suppressing ev 
jand crime. Let us give the young 
|and the poor access to every source 


of wealth and place and power. 





-—s 
> 











regarded with respect fer the office’s | larger and better than the local |erty, but with all his liberty his ig- 
sake. The political and partisan 





press, unwittingly, perhaps, sow 


Lilliputians to train for such re-|norance makes him aslave. Intel- 
sponsibilities. | ligence is liberty. 


| 
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Yrs, the individual is of the 
first importance. The State and 
the nation exist that the individual 
may be reinforced by the strength | 
and power of all, hence the neces- 
sity for a larger, broader view of 
our work as_ teachers—a work | 
which shall help to initiate every | 
pupil in our common schools into 
the life and wealth of this great | 
heritage. Lilliputians do not, will | 
not, cannot do this needed work. | 
Let us select, elect and properly | 
compensate competent men and| 
women to educate the children. 





Tus is the way in which Mr. 
Greenwood would have saved the’ 
ex} ense of writing and printing a 
‘considerable part of the report’’ 
of ‘‘'The Committee of Ten.’’ You 
know there was one hundred of 
these ‘‘gentlemen.’’ Mr. Green- 








! 


wood says: ‘‘Had the gentlemen | 
been entirely familiar with the 
methods of presentation employed | 
in nearly all the schools of the 
country and the appliances pro- 
vided by Boards of Education or 
by the teachers for teaching con- 
crete arithmetic, 
part of the report would never have 
been written. It, in this respect, 
is a verbal contest with a straw 
man that certainly has no existence | 
in the progressive schools of the | 
country.”’ 


a considerable 








WE wish the Reading Circles of 
Iowa, Nebraska and Wisconsin 
would add to their magazine list 
‘*The Southern States,’? an illus- | 
trated magazine devoted to the| 
South. | 








It is full to the brim of| 
authentic letters and other infor- 
mation 
mechanics inthe North need. Life, 
its pleasures, prosperity and hap- 
piness, would be greatly enhanced 
and prolonged if the information 
here given should be _ utilized. 
We commend most earnestly and 
cordially to our readers all over the 
North and Northwest ‘ Zhe 
Southern States.’’ Address Man- 
ufacturers’ Record Pub. Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 


o> 





THE local and provincial spirit 
is and must be merged into the na- 
tional spirit, so that while all work 
for each, each works for all In 
this spirit our highest good and our 


highest prosperity will be realized. 
a 





Every monthly pay-day the 
teachers of St. Louis are sure of 
their money. This ought to be the 
case in every remotest school dis- 
trict in this State, and in every 
other State, too. 


such as our farmers and} ject requires the concentration of 


‘‘THE Committee of Ten,’’ says | 
Mr. John Kennedy, of Batavia, N. 
Y., ‘have abdicated leadership.’’ 
We do not wonder under such cir- | 
cumstances that Prof. B. I. 
Wheeler asked in regard to this 
report, ‘‘Where are we at?’’ or, 
not to misquote, Prof. Wheeler 
said at the New York University 
convocation: ‘‘What we really 
want to know in these trying times 
is just where in the development 
of an educational system we are. 
Where do we stand? To take the 
analogy of Dr. Briggs’ title to his 
famous address ‘Whither,’ we want 
now to hear something on the sub- 
ject of ‘At.’ ”’ 





WE are glad to learn that Dr. 
Wm. A. Mowry, recently superin- 
tendent of schools at Salem, and 
for some years before that the ac- 
complished editor of ducation, 
will reside hereafter at Hyde Park, 
Mass. He will devote himself to 
writing, and more especially to In- 
stitute lecturing, for which he is 
admirably equipped by learning, 
experience and extended observa- 
tion. We wish the genial doctor 
great success in this field in which 
he is already well known.  For- 
tunate will those Institutes be 
which secure a series of lectures 
from Dr. Mowry. 


oa rr 


DRAWING cultivates the hand 
and lays the foundation of technical 
education. Itisa study that sel- 
dom if ever becomes involuntary 
like writing, but is always under 
the direct supervision of the mind. 
To draw even the most simple ob- 
| the mind in directing the hand for 
‘its reproduction. This constant 
| working of the mind and hand in 
harmony with each other leads to 
great precision and accuracy in the 
use of the hand. The precision 
and accuracy may be utilized in 
any department of work. Drawing 
is the basis of accurate observation. 





THE ideal of ‘‘a United States of 
earth, a race without a tariff anda 
world without a fort,’’ is not so far 
off as many people imagine. 





THE total sum of money at the 
disposal of the School Board in St. 
Louis to meet obligations for 
teachers’ wages and other expenses 
as they accrue from month to month 
of this school year, is $1,600,478 25. 
Kight hundred and _ eighty-two 
thousand dollars of this amount is 
for the salaries of teachers. 


DRAWING is a study gooutacsty’ 
adapted to children. Children love 
drawing. ‘The perspective powers 
are the most active in childhood. | 
Mental activity begins in the | 


senses. A little child lives in his} 
senses. He delights to see, hear) 
and feel. His eyes are sharp, his) 


ears acute and his fingers are busy. 
He learns best by seeing and do- 
ing. Drawing isseeing and doing. 


~~" 


| 
} 
| 
| 





YES, by all means teach “Jocal | 
history,’’—but what for? to keep| 
up a spirit of isolation, or to show 
that we are all and each a link in 
this chain of progress and possibil- 
ities. We are more than an ag- 
gregate of separate atoms We 
are a part and parcel of the State 
and of the nation, representing in 
our lives its freedom, its power, its 
destiny. Let us then reach out in 
our teaching and culture into this 
larger life and so secure this larger 
reward of a great heritage. 
snitesinigiitediuititanianiaasiine 

Our teachers give their pupils 
possession of the intellectual life of 
the race, and so, vastly enlarge in- 
dividual worth, dignity and power. 





You cannot grow too familiar 
with the books of all ages which 
have in them the truest humor, for 
the truest humor is the bloom of 
the highest life. Read George 
Eliot and Thackeray, and above 
all Shakespeare —Piillips Brooks. 








Our teachers realize the fact 
that they are the most important 
factors in creating an intelligent 
citizenship in a mighty nation, and 
the Lilliputian idea of a mere 
school district or county or State 
education has no place in our sys- 
tem of common school education. 
A person may be called—is called 
—from one State to another, fre- 
quently in the every-day business 
of life. Principles are universal. 
State boundaries are local. Let us 
all educate for universal ends and 
principles. 


Ir does look as if, under our 
form of government, we are not 
liable to get those dest fitted into 
governmental positions, but we 
must remember that if we allow ig- 
norance, incompetency and parti- 
sanship to dominate affairs, we 
shall have to pay smartly, and 
smart roundly for our foolishness. 
Our schools educate a competent 
leadership . If we turn down com- 
petency and exalt ignorance and 
incompetency, we must take and 
pay for this incompetency- Men 
do not break into office in this 
country. They are elected. 











WEAK WOMEN 


and all mothers who are nursing 
babies derive great benefit from 
Scott’s Emulsion. This prepara- 
tion serves two purposes. It 
gives vital strength to mothers 
and also enriches their milk and 
thus makes their babies thrive, 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


is a constructive food that pro- 
motes the making of healthy 
tissue and bone. Itis a wonder- 
ful remedy for Emaciation, General 


Debility, Throat and Lung Complaints, 
Coughs, Colds, Anaemia, Scrofula and 
Wasting Diseases of Children. 

Send for Pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. Free. 


Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and $1. 


HABIT gives promptness. De- 
cision is the soul of dispatch. Do 
not let another week pass without 
invigorating your own life and that 
of the people where you are teach- 
ing, with some new and larger 
view of the objects of the school 
and of education. 

A habit of industry braces and 
strengthens the mind, enables one 
to wield a new and wider energy 
and influence. We need leader- 
ship, modest, persistent effort. 
Warmth, vividness, kindness of 
expression, such as is generated 
when friends meet, is all help- 
ful, and it heals our hurts and 
makes us strong. 

at 

How much our more than 400,- 
000 teachers can do, and ought to 
do, not only in guiding but in in- 
spiring the reading of their pupils. 
This seed-time of life and of habit 
when the minds are hungry for 
food, how easy and how important 
we organize and harmonize into 
studious, thoughtful habits the life 
of our school districts. Power will 
increase with exercise. Shakes- 
peare says : 


“Perseverance dear, my lord, 
Keeps honor bright.” 








<-> 


THE way to do great things is to 
set about something without delay. 
Action gives us strength and power 
of vision as well. 





PRESIDENT SCHURMAN, in his 
address delivered to the students at 
the opening of Cornell University, 
in speaking of athletics, pleaded 
for manliness and the abolition of 
all brutality. ‘‘The aim of ath- 
letics,’’ he quoted from the Medical 
Record, ‘‘is to give every student a 
rounded, harmonious physical or- 
ganism, and college athletics should 








certainly have that aim in view.’* 
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UPPER ALTON PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

We had occasion a few months ago to speak of the grounds surrounding this 
building. Through the kindness of Mr. 8S. A. Wightman, Secretary of the Board, 
we are enabled to give a view of the building. Supt. R. L. Lowry and his able 
assistants are doing excellent work and have very pleasant surroundings. 





TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


igiven to the teacher last on the 
|floor, in an old-fashioned free-for- 
all spelling-bee, held during the 


|forenoon of December 28th. 


& Semen Southwest Missouri Teach 
ers’ Association meets at La- 
mar on December, 26th, 27th and 
28th. 
The business men of Lamar have 


Teachers of the northeast section 
| should turn out ex masse. 
| ‘The management of the Kansas 
State Teachers’ Association to be 
|held in Topeka, December 26-28, 
/have arranged for Thursday eve- 
ning lecture, ‘The Spirit of the 
| Teacher,’’ Hon. A. S. Draper, 
president State University of Illi- 
nois. Friday evening lecture, ‘‘“The 
Evolution of Abraham Lincoln,’’ 
Rev. Robt. McIntyre, Denver, Col. 


taken a great interest in this meet- 
ing and have offered $100 in prizes: 
$20.00 to County Commissioner. 
$20.00 to Superitendent or Prin- 
cipal. 
$20 00 to College or 
School President. 
$10.00 to Country Teacher. 
$10.00 to City or Town Teacher. 
$10.00 to County. 
$5.00 to City or Town Pupil. 
$5.00 to Country Pupil. Ar the Forty-Second Annual 
All southwest teachers should at-| Meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, the round- 


Private 


tend. 








table conferences of the primary 
The /ilinos State Teachers’ As-| teachers, grammar teachers, college 
sociation will have another grand | section, normal section, manual 
meeting at Springfield during the | training section, city superinten- 
holidays December 26th, 27th and|dents’ and principals’ 
28th. superintendents’ section, 
of the program of the meeting of | Greek section, will be made a 
the Principals’ Section contains | prominent and profitable feature. 
the names of Prof. W.S. Jackman, | We are glad to see it is proposed to 
Normal Park; Supt. H. P. Little, | infuse a little new blood into the 
Momence; Herbert Griggs, Den-| public meeting by inviting Rev. 
ver, Col.; Supt. N. C. Dougherty, | Judson Titsworth, of Milwaukee, 
Peoria; Prin. C. W. French, Hyde|to address the Association on 
Park High School, Chicago, and|‘‘Some New Phases of Educational 
Prof. F. H. Blackburn, University | Work,’’ on Thursday evening. 
of Chicago. These names ought} Seven of the high schools of the 
to insure a profitable meeting. 


section, 
An advance announcement | county 








ton, Ills., have changed from a 
three years to a four years course 
\this year. They are Augusta, 
re |Black Earth, Cassville, Chilton, 

The Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- | Medford, Onalaska and Seymour 
ciation will meet at Des Moines, | 
December 26th. 


The Northeast Missouri Teach-| ig of the Michigan State Teachers’ 
ers’ Assouciation meets this year at | Association will be held in the 
Monroe City. Among the prizes|Capitol Building, Lansing, Dec. 
offered are $10.00 for the best maps. | 26, 27, and 28, 1894. ‘There are to 
A ladies’ gold watch, for best elocu- | be papers on the report of the Com 


tionary recitation by a young lady. |. . 
A gents’ gold watch, for best decla- | ™ttee of Ten on Mathematics— 


The Montana State ‘Teachers’ 
Association will meet at Livings- 
ton. December 27, 28, and 29th. 








mation by young gentleman and a| Prof. William H. Butts, Orchard 
new Standard Dictionary will be| Lake Military Academy. 


| Smith, Michigan State Normal. 


State, following the example of Al- | 


The Forty-Fourth Annual Meet- 


Prof. 


David KE, |EDUCATIONALCREAM OF TARTAR, 


Discussion, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘PRESTON 


The Report of the Committee of PAPERS.”’ 
Ten on English Teaching, Dr. F. os 
N. Scott, University of Michigan. Ir you are doing thorough, con- 
Miss Iy. A. Sloan, | Sefentious work that is ‘‘all wool 

and a yard wide”’ 


Discussion, 
Lansing. you do not need 
Address, ‘‘Do Our Public Schools to ‘‘toady’’ to critics. You must 
For Citizenship?’ Judge 70. 

C. B. Grant, Lansing. 


Prepare 
Don’t forget to analyze some of 
What can a lecture on ‘The the high sounding phrases of the 
by Jahu De-|day regarding your efforts, before 


Miller, mean, when Michi-|succumbing to despair. 


Uses of Ugliness,’’ 


Witt 


Analysis 


‘gan has one of the ablest, and by | w#// act like a pin puncture in a 


far the best-looking, State Superin- | 6v66/e with many of them. 

tendent of all the forty-four? He The Trinity of R's is the basis 
admits that Mr Winship was right of some pretty good ‘higher educa- 
when he said that Supt. Pattengill | tion.” 


is to be congratulated on having If drowning in the calm sea of 


indifference try thinking how your 
work will look under the search 
light of eternity. 


so fine 
State. 
the better will they be appreciated. 


a corps of teachers in his 
The more they are known 


On the 26th day of December, Don’t rest satisfied with a 7x9 
1877, the Southeast Missouri ’Teach- | Pveparvation for your work. 
ers’ Association convened at Pied The 


‘iron hand in a_ velvet 


is ideal discipline. 


” 


mout, and continued in session un- | glove 
til the evening of the 28th. At Knowledge is an inner growth, 
this, the first session, there were | rather than an accretion. 


seventy members enrolled. The enforced silence will not 


Sitiad! prevent thought; neither will dic- 
thusiastic the writer has attended. ‘tation compel it. 


It is to the credit of Southeast Mis- | 
souri that she took the lead ia or- | 


; Even 
meeting was one of the most en- 


Don’t be afraid of having your 
school serve the nation as maid-of- 


she still in the lead ? j all-work. 


ganizing District Associations. Is 


vat ‘ a ' leneesatoaan. 
rhe nineteenth session will be Even monumental MISC nstruc 

Z ~ ) ay 2 y TQ , ~ *S 
held at Piedmont, Dec. 26, 27 and tion may be forgiven in your critics, 


28, next. The local Committee of if you live above the clouds. 
Arrangements— Profs. R. L. Dan-| /#eas are high priced, if you de- 


iels. J. H. Lucy and KE. L Hume}! pend upon your neighbor s market 
—are making every preparation to | for them. 

welcome, and! Heaven forbid that you should 
make our stay pleasant and profit-|be foo modest of your ability to 


able. 


give us a hearty 


Piedmont never does things | even run your own school! 

She will entertain us| If you have been called a teacher 
as she always has done. | ‘‘by courtesy’’ and the courtesy was 
The program is nearly ready for| stretched to straining, had you not 
the printer. Each one given a| better try your skill 
leading place on the program, was| else? 


by halves. 
royally, 


somewhere 
consulted about his part, and his| pon’t mistake a falent for sil- 
_ence for unbounded assent to your 
| dogmas. 


consent thereto secured before his 
name was used. The _ tailroads 
will give the usual reduced rates. 


Sete The golden rule should have a 
It is hoped that the Association é 


place in your mathematics side by 
side with the Rule of Three. 

If you are only an educational 
copper cent, freshly coined from 
some pedagogical mint, don’t as- 
sume the functions and value of a 
dollar. 

Water is water in whatever 
shape or quantity found— but even 
this may be more valuable in mo- 

OuGur not our teachers and the | tion than when stagnating. 
older pupils in all our schools to| Experience may be relied upon to 
be circulating petitions for ‘‘penny|a certain extent to fill up the 
postage?’’ We think so for the chinks in the educational log-house 
benefit of all concerned; and to) with which the normal school or 
get into the habit and practice of} university endowed you; and com- 


jthe study of political economy. | mon sense will roof it. 


will be well attended by teachers, | 
school officers, and friends of edu- 
cation, and, if it has any enemies, 
by them also. Everybody is in 
vited to attend, and all interested 
parties are urged to be present. 
NELSON B. HENRY, 


President. 
CALEDONIA, Mo., Nov. 80, ’$'4. 
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Don't let the dust of libraries ob- 
scure your clear vision of child life, 
nor the theories of scientists block 
your personal progress. 


Take off your gloves and pre- 
pare to break ground yourself, be- 
fore taking for granted that every- 
thing someone has said is true. 


Carpet Knights fear slander foes 
—even in educational lines. 

If it relieves your mind to roar, 
or to bray, squeal, howl, nay, even 
to kick about the present condition 
of things, do so, by all means— 
but let it be in private; then de- 
monstrate your sincerity by rolling 
up your sleeves and going into the 
real reform work, which does not 
consist alone in climbing the 
‘height of land,’’ and looking 
down upon the struggling workers 
through an opera glass, nor in 
commenting with sarcasm upon 
every body’s effort. 

Climb down the ladder to child- 
hood if you must, but if the foot 
rounds are too near the earth, do 
not let the top rounds rest on the 
clouds above to offset them. Set- 
ter set childhood to climbing up. 


Educational pottery includes 
Dresden China, as well as coarse 
clay, and only a skillful teacher 
will handle both with equal dex- 
terity. 

A mind that is seasoned with hu- 
manity will accomplish more real 
good in the average school than 
one that is merely soaked in psy- 
chology. 

Two things are needed in the 
educational world: (¢heorists who 
will reduce their beautiful princi- 
ples to practice, and practitioners 
who will not reject every thing 
that has not the odor of antiquity 
in its wings. 

There is no use of a meeting 
against progress in education; the 
mutineers will only suffer an ig- 
nominious defeat 

Feather-weight theorists do not 
so much alter the world’s work as 
they think. 

All educational ills do not find 
relief in manual training—but 
while not offered as a panacea, 
manual training is a factor in at- 
taining intellectual eminence by 
giving skill and precision. 

Not all the crammed eloquence 
and logic of Webster’s Unabidged— 
I beg pardon! I mean ‘‘Interna- 
tional’’—can make a better multi- 
plication table for us than the one 
that has been handed down to us 
as a relic of the ‘‘going’’ school. 

Although lame and ashamed not 


end, or your wit at vaptholony's | 
end, you need nol despair of doing | 
some good work. | 
Men may drown in the living | 
diamonds of theory as they do in| 
those of water | 


The universal laws of necessity 
prevail in the school as elsewhere. 


The peevish discontent which pre- 
vails in educational circles is not 
going to be cured except by hard! 
work. As arule workers are not! 
grumblers. 
It must try even the case-hardened | 
conscience of our critics to score | 
some of the educational timber | 
which is furnished by the average | 
American school, and which is| 


proof against dry rot. 


Mental atrophy will not be likely | 


to rush in where there is a deluge | 
of common sense work. | 
| 


Mountain plants are late in Hower- | 
ing, but are very hardy—even in| 
educational landscapes. 


as the main object of education, | 
which is to give a trinity of power, | 


fect character. 


The slavery of thought may be | 
greater than that of the body, even | 
in school. 


Even our critics should be will-| 
ing to make common cause with | 
us against ignorance—the common | 
enemy. | 

Careless pronunciation may not) 
be a criminal offense; dut careless- | 
ness in anything leads by easy | 


; 
steps to crime. | 


The Republic of Education re- 
fuses to be dominated by an auto- 


crat. 
| 


There was a notion (now ex-| 
ploded) among the ancients that | 
knowledge is diabolic; possibly some | 
pedantic literature of the present 
day might assist in re-establishing 
the theory. 


We do not so much need to go'| 
outside of. ourselves to obtain ignor- 
ance in large quantities, as to find 
learning. 





There are some things in the! 
educational world that deserve no) 
quarter: shams, apes, watered | 
stock, narrow gauge tracks, and| 
parasites, but they are all found) 
elsewhere, as well. 
If too easily ‘‘riled’’ by criticism | 
it may lead to the suspicion that. 
clay is a common ingredient in| 
your intellectual wells. | 


marketable as| 


Experience is 


good advice—but the market is 





to have psychology at your tongue’s 


not crowded. 
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GARFIELD SCHOOL, 


ALTON, ILLINOIS. 


Through the kindness of the senior member of our firm, Mr. T. H. Perrin, 


doing excellent work in the schools. 
course, and they have practically solved 


| who is also President of the Board of Education, at Alton, Ill., we are enabled to 

Don’t mistake the mere storing | give a picture of the Garfield School of that city. Alton has many more fine 
up of honey in the knowledge cells buildings, but this is their newest. Supt. R. A. Haight and his assistants are 
The High School now has the four years 


the vexed question of corporal punish- 


»/ ment, having had only one case last year. 
heart, body and mind, and to per- = 





The widening of the intellectual 
horizon widens pity’s portals and 
makes impatience patient. 


Large generosity, toleration, and 
patient endurance belong to those 
who know. 

The idea that ‘‘anybody can 
teach school’’ was long ago dosed 
with dynamite and went up like a 
rocket. 

Try silence instead of speech as 
a working lever, occasionally. 


A Recitation. 





AT LAST. 
WHEN on my day of life the night is 


falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned 
spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness call- 
ing 
My feet to paths unknown. 


Thou who hast made my home of life so 


Suffice it if, my good and ill unreck- 
one, 
And both forgiven through thy 
abounding grace, 
I find myself by hands familiar beck- 
oned, 
Unto my fitting place— 


Some humble door among thy many 
mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and 
striving cease, 
And flows forever through heaven’s 
green expansions 
The river of thy peace. 


There, from the music round about me 
stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy 
song, 
And find at last beneath thy trees of 
healing 
The life for which I long. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


ad 





SOMEONE suggests that ‘‘The 
Committee of Ten’’ overloaded 





pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls 
decay ; 
O Love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be thou my strength and stay. 


Be near me when all else is from me 
drifting— 
Earth, sky, home’s picture, days of 
shade and shine, 


The love which answers mine. 


I have but thee, O Father! Let thy 
spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and up- 
h ld; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I 
merit, 
Nor street of shining gold. 





‘themselves with the ore which 
|needs separation, adjustment, re- 


‘fining. Let the good work go on. 
| 





THE end of knowledge is crea- 
| tion. 


| 


| ONE dozen 





cards with name 


| And kindly faces to my own uplifting | beautifully written upon them free. 


| See page 17. 





Send your full name and address to 
Dobbins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa., by 
return mail, and get /vee of all cost, a 
coupon worth several dollars, if used by 
you to its full advantage. Don’t delay. 
This is worthy attention. 
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CHRISTMAS. 
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HRISTMAS has a special signifi- | 
cance for the teacher; it is the 


2 8 8 


pleasure for the coming of two impor- 
tant personages—the ‘“‘Christ child” and 


birthday of the greatest teacher the | the “Knecht Ruppert.” The latter per- 


world has ever known; a visitor pre- 
faced the remarks he had to make with 
the words, ‘“We know thou art a teacher 
come from God.”’ 

The effort of Christ was to affect hu- 
man character, for this lies at the basis 


of all things; and as the education is | 


comprehended the teacher strives for 
this, too. 

Christmas in every part of this land 
should be a hallowed day to teachers. 
What has not come from the work of 
the Teacher born on that day! His 
spirit is in all of the best teaching of 
this day. Thus we are assured that to 
be 
method. No volume written by Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, or Page, has the value to 
the teacher the New Testament has. As 


successful we must imitate his 


the world is a happier world as it adopts | 


its precepts, so is the school-room 
whose processes move in accordance 
with the pedagogical ideas there un- 
folded. 





In Other Lands. 





HOW THE CHILDREN IN EUROPE OB- 


SERVE CHRISTMAS DAY. 


In Belgium the children fill their 
shoes with beans and carrots on Christ- 
mas eve, and set them in the chimney 
place for the good saint’s horse. In the 
morning they expect to find them filled 
with sweetmeats and fruit in return for 
their good behavior. 


In Holland the children hang up their | 
woolen stockings by the tiled chimney | 


piece, and then go soberly to bed quite 
sure that good St. Nicholas will visit 


them, provided they do not disturb him 


in his visit. 


Bohemian children listen anxiously 
on Christmas eve forthe chariot and | 


white horses of the “Christ child’’ as 
he comes flying through the air with 
his krippe full of presents; but the 
Italian children go gravely with their 
parents to churches and cathedral to 
see the bambino, or saint, who presents 
them with their Christmas gifts. 

The Spanish children hide their shoes 
or slippers in the bushes on Christmas 
eve, and find them filled with fruit and 
sugar plums on Christmas morning. 

In France the young people stand 
their shoes in a convenient place for 
the gifts to be dropped into. Sometimes 
if the shoe of a bad boy is among them 


he finds a whip in it in the morning, | 


and he must be a stupid fellow who can- 
not take so sharp a hint. Very different 
are the feelings of a German child. He 
waits with feelings of mingled awe and 


|son questions naughty children and 
| threatens them with punishment till the 
| “Christ child’s’’? intercession saves its 
| culprit and wins its pardon. Then these 
|two Christmas apparitions lay down 
their burdens of gifts and depart. 

In some parts of Germany the good 
saint will have a Christmas tree bril- 
|liantly illuminated with wax candles to 
|hang its gifts on. He is not satisfied 

simply with the stocking in the chim- 
‘ney, and it is from this whim of his 
'saintship that the custom has spread 
into other countries and come over to 
‘our own, The Christmas tree of to-day, 
| however, is only a successor to its proto- 
type, the ancient legendary ydgnafil, or 
| eternal tree, that had its roots in earth 
and its top in heaven. 

In Germany the schoolboys and chor- 
isters make the midnight air ring with 
their merry carols. The ‘‘Three Kings of 
the East, the Angel Gabriel and the Star 
Singers’”’ parade the streets, and similar 
processions go about in Italy, France 


}and Spain. In former years, and per- 
haps even now in some localities in 
England, the Christmas waits—young 
| lads—make the air vocal with lovely 
Christmas carols, but in our country 
these are reserved to be heard in church 
and Sunday-school, and sometimes they 
ring out in chimes from the church stee- 
ple.—Z£x. 
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A BENEVOLENT CHRISTIIAS. 





Play and Pantomime For Grammar and 
Primary Grades. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “*PRESTON PAPERS.”’ 
37 West 10th St., New York. 





DRAMATIC PERSONZ, 


BER. OEEM io ssccie sovecsecsct A Wealthy Merchant 
Bins. OLAN <.sc00s wee His Wife 
PRAMCEE 6520ciceee Their Young Lady Daughter 
Wt a eee Partner With His Father 
a j Twin Brother } School Chil- 
eee ( and Sister. § dren. 


DomeEstICcs, ad lid. 
| WASHWOMAN AND FaMILy. 
| ELEVATOR MAN AND CHILDREN, 

MESSENGEK Boy (in uniform). 
SCENE I. 
| Sitting room; Mr. and Mrs. Olin in 
|foreground at library table, 
| covered with books, magazines, papers, 
|lamp, etc. Mr. O. reading newspaper ; 
| Mrs. O. darning or sewing ; Frances and 
Henry practicing Christmas music softly 
{in the background, vocal and instru- 
| mental if piano or organ can be used on 
| platform ; even a violin will do. 

[Enter twins from rear or side door. 
Jennie climbs on his lap and nestles her 
| head down on his arm—don’t get too big 
a girl to do the ‘‘nestling’’ business— 
\while Jesse rides on the chair arm, 
, which must be a large one.) 





which is | 


Jesse.—Say, dad! 
Mr. .O.—Oh, you say it; I’m busy. 
(Kissing Jennie). 

Jesse.—Gee, whiz! so’m I. (Rumpling 
his father’s hair—who laughs, drops his | 
spectacles, and succumbs). 

Mr. O.—Well, what is it ? 

Jesse.—It’s a dollar and five cents for 
blacking your boots for the last two 
weeks. 


Mr. O.—Where’s your bill? I haven’t 
had any. 

Jesse.—Here it is. I Anew you’d cail| 
for it. (Presents paper, which Mr. O. 





can persuade some of them to join us in 
making some poor people happy this 
year in our own home. This has been 
a terrible year in the financial world, 
and the effect has reached out and 
around into all classes and conditions, 
Rich men are ‘‘hard up,’’ workingmen 
find it hard to get either work, money 
or food ; while the suffering among the 
very poor is something awful. 
Henry.—That’s so. You ought to see 
the crowds that come to the store every 
day to get a job, or a dime to buy a bit 


| of food for themselves or their families. 


scans carefully and hands back, puts| 


his hand in his purse and draws out a 
ten-dollar bill). 
Mr. O.—Can you change a ten? 


Jesse.—Nope. 
Mr. O.—A fiver ? 
Jesse.—‘‘Not this evening, some other 


evening.” 

Mrs. O.—Jesse, my dear boy, I wish 
you would leave off your slang! 

Jesse.—Gracious Peter, mamma—I beg 
pardon—that 7sv’/ slang. I meant it! 
(All laugh). 

Mr. O.—Here’s a two. 

Jesse.—Guess I’m too nearly *‘broke’’ 
for that. 

[Mrs. O. looks up reprovingly, but 
very mildly, and Jesse shrugs his shoul- 
ders, makes a face, boy fashion, then goes 
over and hugs his mother, one eye on hts 


Sather all the time—he still looking for | 


exact « hange.| 

Jennie.—Give him that bill and that 
fifty-cent piece. 

Mr. O.—What! for $1.05? 
rob me in my own house ? 


Would you 


Jennie.—Maybe I can change it for 
you. (Jumps down and goes after her 
purse. Returns with plenty of 
small change, shown as she sits on stool 
in foreground and pours it into her lap 
and hunts up the pieces needed and 
hands to her father). 

Mr. O.—There you go! 

Jesse.—Goody ! Jimminy, (Oh, Jesse,”’ 
from Mrs. O.), but this will just fix me 
out for Christmas. 


own 


Mr. O.—That reminds me. I have a 
proposal for the Olin family. Atten- 
tion, squad! (Just as all are interested 
domestic comes in—man 


retires). 


Mr. O. (leaving room suddenly).— | 


Excuse me, please ; I’ll be right back. 
Mrs. O. 

(Sighing). 
Henry.—I think not, Mater dear; 

father didn’t look troubled. 
Frances.—Besides, mamma, 


I wonder if anyone is hurt. 


he said 
he’d be right back, and if anyone was 
hurt he wouldn’t. 
Henry.—B’lieve I'll 
(Starts). 
Jesse.—Wait for me; I want to find 
my cap. I threw it on this chair not an 


go and see. 


hour ago. 

Henry (good-naturedly).— Well, you 
can’t expect a man to wait all night for 
you to look up a headpiece. 

Jesse.—No ; a full-grown man would 
help me hunt for it—if he grew from a 
boy! (Finds it and both go out. Fran- 
ces returns to her music and is joined 
by Jennie. Soon the trio return and 

| ‘resume business at the old stand.’’) 

Mr. O.—I was about to propose giving 
a Christmas party. 


Frances.—Oh, papa! A house party ? 


Mr. O. (gently)—Yes, my dear, but a 
| little outside of your “‘set,’’ unless you 


Mrs. 
of this! 

Henry.—No, Mater ; how could you? 
You are “shut in’’ by your delicate 
health, and we don’t mean to bring 
misery unnecessarily to your knowledge. 
But I think with father that if we can 
help make one day bright to some of 
the people who have so little to make 
life happy, this is a good year to work 
it out and put our own plans aside. 
"Mrs. O.—Yes, my son, I shall be only 
too glad to see this done and to help. 

Mr. O.—Your sanction 7s help, my 
own. I want, for one, to send out as 
much money, coal, food and clothing as 
I well can among the really destitute. 
Then I want to give all our domestics a 
holiday. You know that we usually 
have such a housefull of company that 
they have a pretty hard day, notwith- 
standing their gifts from us. Then I 
want some of our work people to enjoy 
our home with us, and give them a good 
dinner; and I want to begin with the 
elevator man and his family. 

Mrs. O.—-Well, let’s ask the laundress, 
too. You know she’s a German widow 
whose husband died on the voyage over 
here, and she can hardly speak a word 
of English and has those two little chil- 
dren to take care of. 

Henry.—I want our messenger boy. 
He’s fighting for himself, an invalid sis- 
ter and delicate mother, 
brave little customer. 

Jesse.—Jimminy, but I’d like to get 
him a pair of club skates like mine! 

Mr. O.—Do so. He’d use them to ad- 
vantage on his errands and be ever so 


O.—Dear me! I didn’t dream 


and he’s a 





or woman— | 
hands Mr. O. a note on a small tray and | 


grateful besides. Now each of you think 
of some destitute, homeless or lonely 
| one whom we can ask to spend the day. 
| Then if you have any ‘‘society”’ friends, 
Frances, who ought to see “the other 
side’’ sometimes, ring them in to help 
entertain. 

Frances.—There has a young lady 
come into our Y. W. C. A. work lately 
that I’m sure would be delighted. Her 
father is president of that bank down on 
the south corner of Fourth Street, and 
she’s just full of projects for helping 
people socially. She says it’s just as 
necessary as Bible reading and all that. 

Henry (self-consciously).—Oh, I know 
whom you mean!—Grace Platt. I 
danced with her ever so many times at 
Saratoga. Her brother and I used to 
“chum”’ at college, but I never met her 
until in the summer. She’s awfully 
bright. 

Frances.—Heury Olin! Why didn’t 
you tell me Grace Platt was your 
divinity ? 

Henry (moving to background).—She’s 
too human to even be called a divinity. 

Jennie.—Papa, can I ask that little 
Italian girl that I used to see at the free 


kindergarten when I took the flowers 
there ? 
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Mr. O. (quizzically).—If there’s noth- 
ing wrong with your vocal organs, you 
can. 

Jennie.—What do you mean, Papa? 

Jesse.—/Jerusalem, Jennie! can’t you 
see through that ? Got to have a hole 
punched in every one a’ Papa’s jokes? 
He wants you to say may instead of can. 

Jennie (laughing).—Dear me, how 
stupid ! 

Mr. O.—No, my little daughter isn’t 
stupid, but some careless in her gram- 
mar, because she’s an Olin! Of course 
ask the little girl, and consult with 
mamma just how you'll help make her 
happy after she gets here. And now, 
darlings, good-night. Its your bed- 
time (kissing the twins), and I want to 
see you bright at breakfast, as you can 
not be if up late at night. [7vzey go, 


what that call was. That lawsuit which 
has hung fire so long about the goods 
damaged in that ocean disaster, has 
been decided in our favor. 

Mrs. O.—How glad I am! 

Henry and Frances.—So’m I. And I. 

Mr. O.—I am more than ever anxious 
now to do some benevolent work for 
Christmas. 

Frances.—Papa, you’re always doing 
that ! 

Mr. O.—My child, I have great reason. 
My prosperity has been 
From nothing forty-five years ago I now 
have abundance, and am grateful. 

Henry.—Not everyone would show it 
in just your way, though. 

Mr. O.—Now, let’s plan a little fur- 
ther on this way of spending Christmas. 
[All draw chairs about the table}. 

Drop Curtain, 


SCENE II. 
(Pantomime.) 
Same room. Family scattered. Do- 
mestics come in, one or two at a time, 
with wraps, etc., as if going away. Evi- 
dently say, ‘‘Merry Christmas,’’ and ex- 
change greetings with family, receiving 
one or more yvifts from each. 
mally. 


wonderful. 


Exit for- 


SCENE III. 
(Pantomime.) 
Same room. Dining-table in fore- 
ground, set with food, etc.; Christmas 
tree in background. 
guests, who arrive alone or by families. 
Bell rings to announce each, and the 
children take turns in waiting on door. 
Tree may be lighted and gifts distrib- 
uted before the banquet is served. 
When guests are seated at table—Curs- 
tain. 
This may be made preliminary to 
either or both of two things: A Christ- 
mas tree for the school, in which case 
the tree in the play can be utilized, and 
if too small the rest of the gifts may be 
put in barrels or boxes to be brought in 
and ‘“‘emptied’’ later ; or a collection for 
charity—the ‘‘appeal’’ being made after 
the curtain drops for the last time by 
your very best “public beggar.”’ 
AUTHOR. 





We did not have much faith in the 
vertical writing until we received a let- 
ter or two from Prof. E. C. Mills, of 
Bushnell, Ill. Mr. Mills writes a verti- 
cal business hand that is easy of execu- 
tion, rapidly written, and is simply 
beautiful. We know he can teach oth- 


Family receiving | 








CHRISTMAS EXERCISES. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


[AcRostic.—Kach child bears the first letter 


of each verse suspended from the neck.] 


1. M erry and glad are we 
This happy day, 

Singing with mirth and glee 
The hours away. 


2 E ver we welcome thee, 
Sweet Christmas tide; 
Come with thy treasures free, 

With us abide. 


%: Rich are thy gifts to all, 
O, day of love, 

Unto the great and small, 
From God above. 


4. Reaching our wide land o’er, 
Sweet day so bright ; 

Glad as in days of yore 
Falleth thy light. 


, Y ieiding us purest joys, 

And mem’ries sweet ; 
Hope that no doubt alloys, 

And glad hours fleet. 


an 


6. Come we with gladness here, 
A song to raise, 
Unto our Savior, King, 


His name to praise. 


: Happy are we to be 
His children dear ; 


Glad for his blessings free 
Our way to cheer, 


8. Reigning is he in love 
Who long ago 
Came from his home above, 
To earth below. 


: Jn the bright heavenly land, 
Upon his throne, 


> 


Under our God’s command, 
He rules alone, 


10. Sure are his blessings, sure 
His joys and peace ; 

If we in him shall trust 
Our cares shall cease. 


—_ 
_ 


. Tenderly he will guide 
Our straying feet, 
Walking our way beside 
In love so sweet. 


12. More than all friends below, 
Our Lord and King 
Loveth our childish souls ; 
His praise we’ll sing. 


13. An the day then our song 
To Him shall rise; 
Unto our Saviour’s throne, 
Above the skies. 


Singing, yes singing, we come, 
This happy day, 


_ 
_ 


Into his earthly home, 
Love’s tribute to pay. 


cite together. ] 

Merry, merry Christmas, 
Birthday of our King, 

Day of days the dearest, 
Of thy joys we sing. 

Merry, merry Christmas, 
Happy, happy day, 

How thy cheer doth brighten 





See his ad, 


ers to write that way. 


All our childhood’s way. 


[Before leaving the platform all sing or re- 


AT CHRISTMAS TIDE. 


BY FRANK C. RIEHL. 


So calm, so crisp and cold the air, 

And over hill and dale 

The earth is robed in spotless white, 
Chaste as a bridal veil 

Yon woodland pathway e’en appears 
Straight as the Golden Rule, 

Where children else are wont to trudge 
Their winding way to school. 


At peace with nature and itself 

The world doth seem to be ; 

And every sign conveys the sense 
Of perfect unity, 

As when the star of Bethlehem, 

On that blest natal morn, 

Shone with its soft effulgence when 
The Savior, Christ, was born. 


All restful is the tide of life 

Beneath the wintry sky, 

Ev’n as the ice-bound mountain stream, 

Half-slumbering, trickles by. 

The crow’s harsh challenge e’en has 
ceased 

To vex the saucy jay, 

And o’er the fields the Christmas chimes 

Sound faint and far away. 


Such is the outer world—-within, 
Where crackling fires burn, 
There glows the warmth of generous love 
In grateful hearts that learn 
New lessons from the lips that tell 
The story, new as old, 

Of how the Christ at Galilee 
Redeemed the Father’s fold. 


Wheresmiling plenty spreads her board, 
And fortune’s favors bide, 

Or where the miser shares his hoard 
*Till want is satisfied, 

Whoso brings gifts, or large, or small, 
Whate’er their purport be, 

All joys this day are sanctified 
Through Christian charity. 


Wherefore each grateful voice that soars 
To heaven in hymns of praise, 
Is charged with melody divine 
From earth's divergent ways, 
While children laugh o’er new-found 
toys, 

And teachers home from school, 
May find new friends, new life and love, 
About the hearth of yule. 
ALTON, ILL, Dec. 1, ’94. 





—_ 
ee 


Santa’s Present Fo’ De Good. 


LISTEN, chil’n, en I'll tale yo’ 
What I seed de odder night 

When de snow had so’t 0’ cover’d 
All de house top up in white. 

Way off yonder in de distance 
’Pear’d es ef I seed a road, 

En I hear’d de reindeers rassle 
Wid de bigges’ kind o’ load. 


Den I heard old Santie whistle, 
En I ’low I heard ’m sing, 

But I know I heard ’is sleigh bells 
Wid a so’t o’ ‘culiah ring. 

Den ’e stopt ’is sled a minute 
En I listen’d well’s I could. 

En he sang: ‘‘I’m on mah journey, 
But hits only fo’ de good.”’ 


Den jingle, jingle, jingle 


Hit was jingle, jingle, jingle, 
Den I heard ole Santie sing: 

“T am an mah Christmas journey, 
En I spose hits understood, 

Dat I only ’stribute presents 
Whar de chil’un mighty good. 


“‘T ride ovah de housetops 
En I listen to de noise, 

Ef I hear de leastes trouble dere 
Twix little girls en boys, 

Ef I heah ’em quarrelin’, cryin’, 
Er see ’em wear a frown, 

I jais take out my mem’rand 
En chalk dere number down. 


Den I so’t o’ tech ma’ reindeers 
En I ride to ebery house, 

En I linger near dé chimblys 
Whar hits quiet as a mouse, 

Kase I like it whar its peaceful. 
W’en I heah ’em go up-stairs 

En kneel down by de trundle bed 
And say dere eben’ pray’rs 

Den I listen, listen, listen, 
Kase yo’ see hits understood 

Dat I’m leabin’ presents mos’ly 
Whar de chil’un mighty good. 

‘‘Hit was jingle, jingle, jingle, 
Icould heah de sleigh bells ring, 

Hit was jingle, jingle, jingle, 
Jes’ jingle, jingle, jing. 

I am on mah Chrismus journey 
En I ’low hits understood 

Dat I’m only leabin’ presents 
Whar de chil’un mighty good. 


Yo’ kain’t beleebe it, chil’un, 
But it’s hones’ as de day. 
De monsus load ob presents 
Dat is piled up in dat sleigh. 
Dar was little pony hosses, w’y, 
I gase dar was a million, 
En little sleds, en dolls, en beds, 
Dar mus’ a bin a billion; 
En blocks, en games, en an’mul names, 
En monkey on a stick, en 
Nuff ob ’lasses kandy dar 
To make the hull worl’ sick ; 
En little dogs en nanny goats— 
Ef yo’ mus’ hear me talk, 
I saw a little bogie man 
Dat ac’chley could walk. 


En ostriches, on singin’ birds, 
A standin’ on a wiah; 
En little hose c’yart enjines, too, 
Fo’ puttin’ out a fiah, 
En Noah en his animuls, 
All gwine into de ark; 
En devil feesh, en scuttle feesh, 
I jes’ want yo’ to hark 
About a little hoo-doo man 
Dat had a funny tail. 
En den I saw a jonah man 
A swallerin’ a whale. 


Yo’ nevah can imagine jes’ 
What Santie could o’ had, 
En none at all fo’ chil’un 
Dat is impident en bad ; 
But all dat go to school en learn, 
En try ter ach up good 
Will sholy get a present, 
An’ he wants hit undastood. 
—Ben King. 





It will pay teachers to read the gener- 
ous offer on the upper right hand corner 











I could heah de sleigh bells ring, 


of page 17. 
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St. Louis Notes. 


ST. LOUIS SOCIETY OF PEDAGOGY. 
Summary of Work Done in 
November, 1894. 





Srcerion I. PEDAGOGY. 
Leader, F. EK. Cook. 

Avr the second meeting in No- 
vember the lecturer took up the 
intuitive epoch. He spoke sub- 
stantially as follows : 
do much to 
encourage the self-activity of at- 
tention in the pupil ; he can isolate 
the object under consideration ; he 
can make the transition to other 
objects easy and can show up the 
subject in its manifold relations. 
He the importance of 
drawing as an instrumentalit. in 
the training of the perceptive 
faculty, but said that characteriza- 
rather than aesthetic finish 
was the end to be aimed at When 
impracticable to have objects, pic- 
tures must necessarily be substi- 
tuted, and those of the best. 
Pictures are inferior to the object 
in that they present a generalized 
ideal and thus ‘‘half-digest’’ the 
pupil’s insight at the expense of 
his self-activity. 

Music, as a means of developing 
the perceptive powers, appealed to 
the most intense inner sense of 
hearing. Rhythm, melody and 
harmony were emotional premoni- 
tions of organization, of reflection, 
and of thought on higher planes, 

Children should also be en- 
couraged to collect and classify 
natural objects as a discipline in 
perception. 

Voice culture next con- 
sidered as a prominent means for 
the securing of perceptive power. 
He held that the ‘“‘golden rule’’ of 
elocution was that the speaker 
should utter each word or phrase 
as if he desired to define it by the 
way in which he said it. 

He concluded by stating that he 
considered reading (or literature), 
grammar and history the most im- 
portant of studies, since they were 
supreme agencies for the culture of 
the heart, the intellect, and the 
will respectively. 

SecTIon III. 


The teachers can 


showed 


tion 


was 


ETHICS. 
Leader, WILLIAM M. BRYANT. 
At the first meeting in November 

Mr. William M. Rryant’s lecture 

was devoted to a discussion of the 

ethics of Greek art as determined 
by the national games. The first 
point to consider is the sensuous 
character of the Greek spirit. The 
Greeks described themselves as 
‘‘autochthones’”’ or earth-born men, 





while their word for ‘man’ (anthro- 
pos), has been interpreted as 
meaning, He-who-springs-up-like- 
a-flower. 

Similarly their gods were pri- 
marily only spiritualized aspects of 
nature. Zeus was originally the 
sky ; Apollo, the sun; Juno, the 
clear air. But by degrees Zeus 
became the all-wise, all-powerful 
will controlling the world of nature 
and of man; Apollo being his 
prophet and revealing his will to 
men; Juno being his wife and 
hence representing the highest 
dignity of feminine worth and im- 
personating the ideal purity of the 
family. 

It was thus that the predomi- 
nantly sensuous character of the 
people became more and more en- 
nobled into genuine love of refined 
beauty. This is the secret of the 
rational self-restraint manifest in 
all the products of the Greek mind. 
Note next the deep instinct of 
national unity fostered in such 
convictions. The fatherhood of 
the gods (who are all of one family) 
constitutes the substantial basis of 
mutual esteem and good will 
among men. And this good will 
among men as children of the gods 
constitutes the nucleus of the festal 
character of the Greek religion. 
Hence the great national games as 
a chief factor in the worship of this 
people. 

The purpose of the games was to 
do honor to gods and to exhibit the 
results of the education of youths 
in actual individual godlikeness. 

In the third place, the national 
importance of these games neces- 
sitated their careful organization. 
This was developed in a most 
significant ascending scale of con- 
tests. These were (1) leaping, (2) 
throwing the spear, (3) running, 
(4) disc throwing, (5) wrestling 
match. Many were admitted to 
the first and second ; only the four 
best in these to the third; the three 
best in this to the fourth, and the 
two best in the fourth to the last. 

Consider, now, and you will see 
that in the first and third the con- 
testants emulated Hermes, the 
swift-footed messenger of the gods; 
that in the second and fourth they 
proved themselves like Apollo, the 
‘*far-darter,’’ who was also the 
hurler of the disc of the sun through 
the sky ; while in the last they are 
like Hercules, who through his 
own labors, rises out of the merely 
human sphere into the sphere of 
the gods, and who, in the truly 
divine quality of his strength, is 
able to overcome all evil-disposed 
powers. 





In all their training, then, the 
aim of the Greeks was the attain- 
ment of utmost likeness, in 
strength and skill and in perfection 
of form, to the supremely beautiful 
gods whom they always beheld in 
imagination as the perfect types of 
thehuman. Andclearly the highest 
attainments in such education were 
possible only through prolonged 
of the most exacting 

Nor can the ethical 
value of such discipline be easily 


discipline 


character. 


overestimated, seeing that the re- 
ligious element was the base of it 
all. Note, too, that the prize of 
the victor was a mere wreath—but, 
also, a wreath from the foliage of a 
tree sacred to a god, which wreath 
was left proudly, yet reverently, in 
the temple of the god. But, 
further, as the games specially in- 
volving physical training were dis- 
tinctly Dorian in their origin and 
had their type in the Olympic 
Festival, so the contests of a pre- 
dominantly spiritual character were 
Ionicand centered at Delphi. Inthe 
Pythian games the most important 
contest was that in music, Apollo 
himself being the of the 
And not only so, but Pin- 
dar, who has been called the great- 
est lyric poet of all time, was a 
priest of Apollo at Delphi, and 
proved the breadth of his national 
spirit by singing alike the triumphs 
of the victors in the games at all 
the great national shrines. 


leader 
muses. 


Finally, such contests developed 
living forms of beauty—which 
forms constituted what has been 
well named the ‘‘subjective work 
of art.’’ But these living forms, in 
and of themselves, must grow old, 
dissolve, and disappear. Hence 
the best genius of the race felt it- 
self divinely called to duplicate 
these perishable forms of divine 
in imperishable marble. 
And this divine call was felt in full 


beauty 


force and solemn significance, not 
by a few, but by the race as a 
whole. Hence the divine eager- 
ness of this race in the work of 
multiplying images of the gods and 
of the perfect examples of the 
‘‘objective work of art.’’ So long 
as their faith in their beautiful 
gods endured unshaken, the Greeks 
themselves preserved their divine 
self-respect and mutual esteem. 
Thus far their religion grew more 
purely ethical; their ethics grew 
more nobly religious ; their art be- 
came ever more faultless in the 
beauty of its products. Only after 
they had lost faith in their gods 
and in themselves could the best, 
but failing, genius of this race find 
satisfaction in such works as the 





pretentious Apollo Belvidere, and 
those monuments of despair, the 
Niobe and the Laokoon. 

The second meeting in Novem- 
ber was devoted to a discussion of 
Heredity, comparing the Greek 
mythical with the modern scien- 
tific view. 

SEcTION V. HISTORY. 
Leader, Gro. E. SEYMour. 


The main subject treated in the 
History Section was ‘“The Growth 
of the English Parliament.’’ 

An interesting contrast is found 
between the relation the English 
Constitution bears to the English 
Parliament, and the relation the 
Constitution of the United States 
bears to the Congress of the United 
States. The English Constitution 
is the creature of the Parliament ; 
in our country the Congress is the 
creature of the Constitution. The 
word constitution as applied to po- 
litical affairs in these two countries 
does not carry the same meaning. 
In the United States the word 
means a collection of political de- 
vices to provide for prospective po- 
litical ends ; in English politics the 
word constitution implies a series 
of political means designed to meet 
immediate political needs. The 
one constitution is a theoretical so- 
lution, more or less adequate, of 
future political contingencies ; the 
other is a practical solution of po- 
litical contingencies as they arise 
by means of legislative enactment. 
Fundamental principles once set- 
tled, new cases are brought under 
them by a more or less liberal con- 
struction, in both countries. But 
radically new cases are provided 
for under the English Constitution 
by new legislation ; in our country 
by a new amendment to our 
Constitution. Constitution-making 
seems to have been the problem 
of most countries in all ages. In- 
deed, the problem which has taxed 
the genius of the most eminent 
thinkers of all ages, is: How can 
we, by a critical and comprehen- 
sive study of the nature and the 
needs of men, ascertain the essen- 
tial conditions which determine the 
stability of the State and the pro- 
gress of society? The solution of 
this problem baffled the best efforts 
of the splendid genius of Plato. 
The Republic. supplemented by 
the laws, was designed as an ex- 
haustive analysis of all the ele- 
ments involved in the problem. 
But no political sagacity has ever 
found it possible to reduce his 
theory to practice. Speculative 
politics seems to have been the 
feature of Greek genius. Some 
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150 constitutions have been col- ‘and rebellious under James II. 


lected as amonument of the futility 
of their speculations. 

But the tentative solution of this 
problem, worked out by the prac- 
tical English mind, comes down to 
us through the turbulent vicissi- 
tudes of fourteen centuries, as a 
striking illustration of the differ- 
ence between theoretical and prac- 
tical views in political matters, 
Like the common law of England, 
the constitutional law of that coun- 


exigencies, unknown in the consti- 
tutions of other lands. 
Notwithstanding the sources of | 


. . 2c r¢ . afer q 29S > om- | P P . : 
constitutional principles, they are |can defeat a measure if the Con [migration of birds, and the hi- 


the same for England, France, | 


4 4 vrs e . 
ain ¢ a 2 | has not dared to use ] s . 
Spain and Germany The differ be not dared “ “ = — — Where do the birds go? Where 
bo . > ’ . se | > . > C Ss £ E | E . i 
ent ena under which those Queen Ann; the : — lave hac do the flies go in winter?) Why do 
. : re > Te ¢ . 2 J J 29 1S1¢ Cc S > 
principles have been given organic | little power over legislation since} +h. Jeayes fall? Where are the 


form, have been so diversified, | 
that the institutional life of these 
countries differs widely the one 
from the other. 

The five elements of political or- | 
ganic life in England—the Mon-| 
archy, the House of Lords, the | 
Commons, the Cabinet, the Premier 
--are the fruit of a process of 
evolution which spans nearly 2,000 


years. 
The ideas of individuality and 
representative government, con- 


tributed to modern civilization by 
the Teutonic peoples, found suc- 
cessive expression in the Hundred- 
mote, the Shiremote, the Folkmote, 
the Witenajemote, with their suc- 
cessively augmented political and 
judicial authority. The transfer 
of authority to the hands of the 
king in 1066-’71, while in form 
recognizing the authority of the 
latter, restricted this authority to 
the nobles as a Council, which, by 
successive expansions during two 
centuries, found itself, under Ed- 
ward I, the English Parliament of 
to-day. The elements of this body 
—the barons, the clergy, the 
knights of the shire, the represen- 
tatives of the towns— classified 
themselves by the union of the 
first two as the House of Lords, 
and the remaining two as the Com- 
mons, community of interests serv- 
ing as the precipitate. 

The problem of ascendency, the 
next step in the evolution, was 
solved by conceding to the Com- 
mons in 1407 the exclusive control 
of financial matters. Next, peti- 
tions become statutes, and thus 
passed beyond the control of the 
king. 

The Parliament of Henry VIII 
was his instrument; it murmured 
at the arbitrary action of Elizabeth, 


missed at his pleasure. 
time of Sir R. Walpole, the king 


the successor. 


The Council called by Charles 
II was a Cabinet in name and dis- 
By the 





mimister and points out his succes-| beautiful field all about our home, 
sor, so that the Commons now dic-| make the school a centre of observ- 
try has a flexibility to meet new tates the national policy and elects | 


the minister to carry out that) peagutiful. 


policy. 
Neither the king nor the Lords 


| 


mons are in earnest. The crown | 


the Reform Act of 1832. 

Now the crown reigns, but the) 
minister rules. Cabinet rule has 
no recognition in the Constitution, 
yet it can make and unmake the 
Constitution itself. Thus the so- 
lution of the problem of the stability 
of the State and social progress, is | 
found in a government by a com- 
mittee of the Commons. 


SECTION VI. SCIENCE. 
Leader, G. W. KRALL. 


At the first meeting in Novem- 
ber the leader of this section gave | 
an excellent list of books on the 
elementary phases of the different 
Natural Sciences, and suggested the 
purchase of guides in each subject. 
Life and its phenomena find ex- 
pression in energy acting through 
matter and become manifest in ani- 
mals and plants Energy trans- 
ferring and transforming matter is 
comprehended in the subjects of 





means, not as ends. 


tary School life mainly to the na- 
selected the minister and the na-|tyral sciences with literature and 
tion the policy. Parliamentary op-| history, and new life will fill with 
position compelled him to resign, | enthusiasm every school-room, tru- 
and later their opposition indicated ants become naturalists, and dry 


Now, a vote of 4/hookishness change to nature-lov- 
want of confidence dethrones | jing, 


|}vember, Mr. Wm. Schuyler, the 


| conditions which produced what is 





Reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
should be taught incidentally, as 


Give the eight years of Elemen - 


Nature study will make a 


ant life, and an inspiration for the 


The second meeting of the month 
was devoted to a discussion of the 


bernation of animals and plants. 


deep-toned frogs and the musical 
mosquitoes ? 


SECTION VII. ART. 


Leader. Wma. SCHUYLER. 


In Art Section (A.) during No- 


leader, continued his study of Art 
Period. In the first meeting he de- 
scribed the historical conditions of 
the Mediterranean countries during 
the reigns of the successors of Alex- 
ander and the time of the later 
Roman Republic and the Empire 


usually known as Hellenistic and 
Graeco-Roman art. The differ- 
in character of the works 
of these periods and those of the 
Hellenic were pointed out and ex- 
plained. In the second meeting 
the gradual decadence of ancient 
art caused by the disruption of the 
Empire, the growth of Christianity, 


ences 





Zoology, Botany, Physics, Chem- 
istry, Meteorology, 
Geography, Geology, and Miner- 
alogy. The subjects must not be 
taught incidentally, but assigned a 
regular time and place in the daily 
program of each grade. 
cle of Natural Sciences and Physi- 
cal Sciences must pass in review 
each month with the study of the 
changes in nature asthe seasons ad- 
vance. Give these sciences as much 
time as now given to arithmetic. 
The study of geography in most 
schools is only book-work. Re- 
place it with observation study in 
nature. Let books on studies in 
natural phenomena take the place 
of 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th readers. 
The money wasted on these readers 
would furnish a science library. 
The study of the three ‘‘R’s’’ is 
a disease of the old education, the 





became mutinous under James I, 


dry rot in the educational organism. 


Astronomy, | 


The cir | 


the invasions of the Teutonic bar- 
barians was traced until its prac- 
\tical extinction in the 10th Cen- 
itury. Then followed the rise of 
|Italian cities, with their mixed 


| 


| population, through the commer- 
|cial opportunities afforded by the 
|crusades. Florence was taken as 
| the type of the ‘‘free city.’’ and its 
| development studied. The elements 
| which rendered the period of the 
|13th and 14th centuries, and the 
| peninsula of Italy, the time and 
place for a revival of art were also 
described. The transition from the 
dying Byzantine art to the living 
art of Nicoto da Pisano and Cenia- 
bue and Giotto was traced. The 
next three meetings will be taken 
up with the full flame of the Renais- 
sance in Milan, Rome, and Venice. 


| 





FREE transportation to St. Louis. 
See page 17. 





ILLINOIS’ STATE SUPERIN- 


TENDENT. 


ROF. SAMUEL M. INGLIS, 
the new State Superintendent 
of Illinois, is a broad, intelligent 
and progressive educator, thor- 
oughly alive to the needs of that 
department of State government. 





tise ibe 4 Le 

PROF. SAMUEL, M. INGLIS. 
He knows every step and phase 
of our common school system from 
the primary work up through to 
the qualification of the graduate of 
the State University. He knows 
life, duty and the responsibility of 
citizenship beyond and after grad- 
uation. Not since Hon. Newton 
Bateman—‘the noblest of them 
all,’—not since he left this office, 
has there been a man elected by 
any party in Illinois so competent 
to fill this position as S. M. Inglis. 
Prof. Inglis came to this State a 
boy during the fall of 1856, having 
no resources other than those made 
by himself. He struggled against 
poverty, educated himself, and has 
been engaged in his profession in 
this State for more than thirty 
years. He has during this time 
been largely identified with some 
of the most important educational 
enterprises of the State and is 
widely known and recognized by 
his fellow teachers as one of our 
best educators. He has attended 
regularly the State, Teachers’ As- 
sociation since the winter of 1868, 
and is warmly in sympathy with 
the grading of our common country 
schools, bringing them in touch 
with the township and city high 
schools. 

Prof. Inglis is a growing man, 
and yet he is a careful, conserva- 
tive leader. For many years he 
has been a successful teacher of 
English literature, rhetoric and 
elocution in the Southern Illinois 
State University at Carbondale. 
He is deservedly popular and is 
exceedingly well known among 
educators of this and other States, 
and enjoys a reputation second to 





none among them. In 1881 he 
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was made trustee of the university 
at Carbondale, and in 1883 made 
professor of mathematics in that 
institution. For the last eight 
years has taught literature, 
rhetoric and elocution at this insti- 
tution. No better choice could 
have been made for this important 
position. Prof. Inglis has abilities 
of the highest order that qualify 
him to an eminent degree for the 
position to he has been 
elected. 


he 


which 





NATURE STUDY. 


BY ETTA FORDYCE. 


HE object of education is to 
develop in the individual his 
theoretical and practical reason, to 
lead his mind through its own ac- 
tivity into the actualization of its 
freedom. 


In this work of emancipation the 
public school occupies an impor- 
tant place, coming as it does at 
that period in the child’s life when 
the theoretical or intellectual edu- 
cation predominates. It is in the 
school that the child should gain 
for himself, as Dr. Rosenkranz 
says, ‘‘A picture of the world such 
as mature minds, through experi- 
ence and insight, have painted it.’’ 
In his efforts to gain this picture, 
the 
The idea 


too often he obtains only 


utilitarian view of it. 
that public schools should give the 
child a knowledge of those facts 
which will aid him financially and 
omit all else has taken root in the 
“Will it Jay my 
child to study natural science when 


minds of many. 


he will never become a specialist 


’ 


in that line?’’ is frequently asked. 
We must remember the saying, 
‘‘There is no such thing as abso- 
One 
can only estimate what a thing is 
If through the 
nature, right habits, of 
thought and action, are formed, if 


lute value in this world.’’ 
worth to himself. 
study of 


the foundation of a beautiful char- 
acter is laid, this study will cer- 
tainly pay. 

In our science work we teach, 
incidentally, reading, writing, lan- 
guage, number and drawing, but 
the real object of these lessons 
should be to teach the child to ob- 
serve the various forms of nature 
and to discover the relations be- 
these forms, to see the 
rhythm,the harmony which charac- 


tween 


the beauty of nature ; to see in all | 
the design of the Creator. | 
Upon the child’s ability to see 
relations, rests his future success 
or failure in life. The bright pupil 
is the one who sees_ relations 
When the child’s knowl- 


edge consists of isolated facts, it is 


quickly. 
of little value to him. Only when 
knowledge is unified does it be- 
come a power in the world. 

The beauties of nature are for 
all, for the day laborer as well as 
for him who is reared in luxury. 
Because a man digs coal for a liv- 
ing is no reason why his thoughts 
should rise no higher than his 
Has not he, have not 
his children, the right to an edu- 
cation which will make bearable 
the drudgery of life? What is bet- | 
ter for one weary with toil and 


daily labor. 


under the open sky and list to na- 
ture’s teachings?’’ But the whis- 
perings of the leaves, the murmurs 
of the rivulets, the songs of the 
birds, will find no answering vi- 
brations in the soul of him whose 
aesthetic feelings have been stunted 
by lack of sympathy, by neglect. 
“The cowslip on the river’s brim 

A yellow cowslip is to him, 

And it is nothing more.”’ 

While he whose love of beauty 
has been developed will find in na- 
ture those things which harmonize 
He will 
find ‘“Tongues in the trees, books 


with his inmost being. 


in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones, good in everything.’’ 


If we as teachers can awaken the 
child’s sense of appreciation of the 
beautiful by directing his thoughts 
toward those things which, without 
exciting selfish interests through 
their mere forms, necessarily please 
all, we shall enable him to form 
ideals which will lift him above a 
world where everything is to be re- 
garded simply as a fact presented 
to the senses; above a world of 
drudgery, into a world where he 
may read and enjoy the poetry of 
life. 

Every dewdrop that sparkles in 
the morning sunbeams, every flower 
touched with tints the 
knew not, every cloud that floats 
off toward the ocean, every flash of 
the lightning, every wave beat on 
the shore is a part of a harmonious 
universe, the fulfilment of the di- 
vine plan. 





terizes the natural world ; to fee; 





cares of the day than to ‘‘Go forth | 


masters | 





more than a careless glance, let us| 


|study them and their relations to | 


each other, let us teach our pupils 
to see that the blade of grass on 


the hillside, the violet in the 
meadow,,. the trees of the forest and 
the birds that nestle in their 


branches, the limestone bluffs along 
the river, were all made for man, 
that there is a unity, aplan, a pur- 
pose in all; that it is this variety 
in unity which gives beauty to the 
world ; that when man is able to 
see beauty in all things, then will 
he see harmony in all things ; then 


will he see purpose in all things ; 








The only way to tell 


that then, and not till then, will he whether you ean write 


know man, will he know God, will 
he be free. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 





THE NEWSPAPER IN SCHOOL. 
BY LUCY HAYES MACQUEEN 

i fea newspaper can be put to a 

great deal of intelligent use 
One bright teacher has his pupils 
give one bit of news, political, so- 
cial, in fact any except police 
news, every morning, in the time 
devoted to general exercises, and 
every pupil is expected to write 
one ‘‘reporter’s nosegay’’ every 
week and hand it to the teacher. 
It must be neatly written, spelled 
correctly, and punctuated prop- 
It must be an account of 
something the pupil saw on the 


street during the 


erly. 
week. These 
‘‘nosegays’’ are eagerly read by 
the boys on Friday afternoon, and 
a cominittee of two boys and the| 
teacher decide which one is the 
best ; itis then sent to one of the 
local 
printed. 


newspapers and always 

One geography specialist, a lady 
employed at a large salary in one 
of our cities, uses the newspaper 
The 
shipping list is given to the pupils, 
who find where every port men- 
tioned is situated, and learn from 
the cargoes brought to and from | 
these ports something of their re- 
sources. 


constantly in her classes. 


Many teachers read the paper 
morning to their pupils. 
They employ about five minutes’ 
time, and select judiciously from 
the sheet. 


every 


In teaching «‘stocks and bonds’? | 


in arithmetic the newspaper is a 
help, and every teacher 
should instruct pupils how to read 
the quotations understandingly. 
The editorials, when particularly 


great 


better with TADELLA 
PENS is to try one. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes, Samples 20 
10 cents. TADELLA PEN CO., 4% 


Fifth Ave., New York. 


styles, 





Let us then give these things | good, should be read aloud as a) 


reading lesson now and then. 

Boys, especially, are interested 
in work like this. They are quick 
to see the practical benefit of it. 
Indeed, teachers should aim at 
fitting boys and girls for practical 
life.—F-x. 








Christ- 
mas tree, 
so bright 
and green, 
awaits old 
Santa Claus, 
and the chim- 
ney-place, all swept 
and clean, gaps wide 
its ponderous jaws. 
The little stockings are 
all hung up, and baby’s 
just makes four. Won’t 
old Santa Claus be surprised 
when he finds there is one 
more? There’s an elegant place 
up in the tree to hang Johnny’s 
gun, and a place for May and one 
for Kate to leave their dolls upon, 
But for little Baby Blue-eyes, a lower 
branch she must choose, where she 
may reach & find the place he’s hung her 
first new shoes. Turn down the light a 
little, now, so Santa Claus can see; 
and baby and all must goto bed, and 
be as good as good can be, and 
to-morrow morn get up early, after 
a long night's sleep, and come 
softly 
down 
tothe 
Xmas 
tree. 
and 
see 
who 
will 
Get the first peep. 
— Selected. 





FOR FIFTY YEARS! 
MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by millions of mothers for their 
children while Teething for over Fifty Years. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, 

wenty-five Cents a Bottle, 
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Primary Department. 
Practical Methods for Primary 
Teachers, 


Notr.— The editor of this department 
is no theorist, but aims to give practical 
plans and suggestions that will help the 
busy primary teacher in devising ways 
and means of keeping the children both 
pleasantly and profitably employed. Con- 
tributions to this department are solicited 
and should be addressed to Primary 
Teacher, 208 Vine Street, St. Louis. 





The Brain. 


ITS COVERS—OUTSIDE 
THE SKULL. 


AND INSIDE 


Inside the head box lies the brain, 
that delicate and marvelious structure 
by the aid of which we move, and think, 
and know what we feel. 

1. Without the brain 
learn nor understand anything. 


we could not 


2. Without the brain we could not 
will to move. 

3. Without the brain we could not re- 
member, and all the rich stores of ex- 
perience and facts which other people 
have gathered would be lost to us. 

4. Without the brain we could not in- 
vent, nor hope, nor love. 

This wonderful organ is very delicate, 
so delicate that even a sharp blow on its 
box—the skull—sometimes injures and 
upsetsit. Thus it hasto have many cov- 
erings, eight in all. There are: 

Two coverings outside the skull. 

Six coverings inside the skull. 

The names of the two skull outside 
coverings are: 

The hair and the scalp. 

But the brain has six coverings in all. 
You have heard about the two outside 
the skull, the hair and the scalp. The 
skull itself is the third, and now you 
must learn about the three coverings in- 
side the skull. 

1. The hard mother covering (dura 


They are: 


mater). 
2. The spider-web covering (arach- 
noid). 
3. The pious mother covering (f7a 
mater). 
We will talk about each one separately. 
1. The hard mother covering (dura 
mater), is a tough, strong skin, each 
side of which is different. The side 
which touches the skull is rough and 
It clings to the bone, and is, 
as it were, the lining. On its other side, 


uneven. 


the side nearer the brain, it is soft and 
smooth. 

It has a curious name, has it not ? the 
idea in it being that it did the mother’s 
work of closely protecting the delicate 
brain, although it was rough and hard. 

2. The fluid bag or spider’s web cov- 
ering (arachnoid), is really a thin, flat, 


very delicate skin bag containing a 


fluid. 
yet effective. 


This covering is very sensitive, 


head receives a blow this bag of fluid 
will do something to prevent the brain 
Under- 


feeling the shock of the blow. 


neath this spider’s web or fluid bag 


If by any accident the 





3. The pious mother (fia mater). Is 
not this a pretty name? Perhaps it has 
been given to it because the old mean-’ 
ing of the word pious was ‘devoted,’ 
and those who are devoted love to give. 
The brain requires a great deal of blood, 
and it is the pious mother covering (pza 
mater) which supplies the brain with 
all the blood it needs to enable it to do 
its difficult, hard, and yet delicate work, 
The brain flesh, or substance, is not 
flat and smooth like an arm ora leg, It 
is all crumpled up like a tumbled piece 
of paper. These crumples are called 


the convolutions of the brain, and 
around each of these convolutions the 
pious mothcr (pia mafer) puts her gentle 
arms, giving to each and all the neces- 
sary blood. It is perhaps to enable the 
brain to get more blood that it is made 
in so many folds, for each fold takes 
food and nourishment from the many 
blood-vessels of the pious mother, and 
so the whole brain gets more than it 
would do if it were flat. 
If you were to see inside of the head, 
you would be surprised to find the brain 
It moves every time the heart 
Then the pious mother (f7za 


moving. 
beats. 
mater) calls up the blood and pours 
it into the thousands of little tiny ves- 
sels that feed the brain, and as she does 
so the spider web (arachnoid) and the 
hard mother (dura mater) move too, so 
as to give the blood room to flow into 
and feed the brain. Each covering does 
its own work, but all in harmony. 

The pious mother (fia mater) feeds 
the brain. 

The fluid bag (arachnoid) guards it 
from any shock. 


The hard mother (dura mater) protects 
not only the brain itself, but also both 
the other coverings. 


And now that you have learned a little 
about the brain, which is so delicate 
that it requires so many coverings, I 
hope you will be careful about the head. 
Sometimes elder girls or boys, left in 
charge of little ones, carry them so care- 
lessly that the little heads get bumped ; 
or if they are tiresome, the ears are 
boxed. This is neither wise nor kind, 
for though the brain has six coverings, 
it needs them all for its protection, and 
the jar of a blow often does harm to the 
brain which cannot be repaired. 

You will also, I hope, remember that 
the brains of animals are in their heads, 
and that it is cruel and cowardly to hit 
them there. There is a great deal of 
pain in the world, pain caused by ill- 
ness, death, misfortune, and pain caused 
by the saddest of all things, the wrong- 
Much of this 
sadness cannot be avoided, so it is all 


doing of those we love. 


the more necessary that we should each 
avoid giving pain when we need not do 
so.—From ‘‘The Making of the Body,” 
by Mrs. S. A. Barnett. 
Green & Co., N. Y. 


Longsman, 





Of course you are going to ride a bi- 
cycle next summer, and will be plan- 
ning for it now. The cycle companies 
advertising in our journal are perfectly 





(arachnoid) is the third covering. 
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Lesson on Leaves. Both are pinnately net-veined. 

Both are petiolate. 

What of the margin of the oak? 

It is not notched; and it curves in be- 





HE recent intimate relations be- 
tween the average boy and the 
chestnut tree render its leaf at once | tween the veins. 
recognized and also of more than usual| This curving forms J/odes; and a 
interest. First, we found it -on the, straight margin is said to be entire. 
ground with hosts of maple and other | How does the veining compare with 
fallen leaves, and want some name to/| that of the chestnut? 
distinguish it and the other leaves| The larger side veins are not so large 
which are shed each autumn from those | or so close together, and the smaller 
veinlets are more prominent. 

The base is somewhat pointed but not 
so sharp as the chestnut. 





which remain bright and green through 
the winter. The word deciduous, which 
comes from a Latin word meaning to 
fall off, is well chosen. Now, who will 
give the book names for the leaf proper 


and the stem? 


The blade and petiole. 

How many pieces in the blade? 

One. 

For this reason it is called szmple. 
Can you name other simple leaves? 
The maple, poplar, catalpa, apple, 
(Let the pupils select from the box 
of leaves those belonging to this class.) 
The blade is made up of three distinct 
parts. Who can tell what they are? 
The veins, the green part and —. 
(Hesitation). 

We will call the veins the skeleton, 
for they hold the leaf in position andj, To say it is wedge-shaped will describe 


etc. 











determine largely its form. More than | i Name, | oak. 

this, they carry sap to every portion of | Form, | simple, lobed. 

it. The green pulp is called chlorophyll, | Mersin —oe 

and is enclosed in a thin skin or Venation, | pinpately net-veined. 


epidermis. Now you can name the BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 
three parts that make up the blade. 
Observations by the pupils will draw 
out additional facts. 


It has a short stem petiole. 


— 


New Buffet Parlor Cars on the 
Wabash. 








The Wabash Railroad has placed in 


It is net-veined, and the side veins | : : 
service a new line of elegant Buffet Par- 


extend paratiel to each other on each 1 c trai d hes S 
side of the mid-rib like the plume of a| ~~" 8 SER 6 OE Sh ee 


Bee : i ledo, leavi - is 
feather ; it is pinnately net-veined. Lain. sat Talat. erin I eae 


The cles ken chup petcertet. | daily at 7:30 a. m. and Toledo at 5:15 a. 


For this reason the margin is said to 
be dentate. 
The end next to the petiole is not}. 

|ience and comfort. 


heart-shaped like that of the catalpa,| . 2 i s 
? P | tive porters will be in charge, giving 


| every attention to passengers’ wants. 


: ; | A slight charge will be made for seats 
form is a little too long to be oblong and | . es é . we sie 
these cars. Wabash mileage will 
not long and narrow enough to be} 
‘ : | also be honored to pay for seats. Meals 
So we will com- | ; 
. pe oat served are strictly first-class and the 
promise by saying it is od/ong-lanceolate. | 2 
f ‘ ‘ charge reasonable. Ticket offices, S. E. 
Now we will write what we have learned | é 
|Cor. Broadway and Olive Street, and 
| Union Station. C. S. Crane, General 


m. These cars are of the latest modern 
|design, and are elegantly furnished, 
thus assuring patrons of every conven- 
Polite and atten- 


but runs nearly to a point. 
Its 


In other words, the base is acute. 


classed as Janceolate. 


on the blackboard. 





Name, { chestnut. 7 
Kind, | deciduous. | Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
skeleton, escalate 
b 
ree, SO. | ee | DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
tiol P i‘ by local applications as they cannot reach the 
petiole, | diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
Form, | simple, oblong-lanceolate. | way to cure deafness, and that is Ly constitutional 
Base, | acute. | remedies. Fp apc is caused by an inflamed 
: | condition of the mucous lining o' the Eustachian 
Margin, dentate. ‘i | Tube. When this tube is inflamed you have a 
Venation, ’ pinnately net-veined. rumbling sound or impe:f«ct hearing, and when 


it is entirely closed, deafness is the result, and 
unless the inflammation can be taken out and this 
tube restored to its normal condition, hearing will 
be destroyed forever; nine ca-es out of ten are 
caused by ca arrh, which is nothing but an inflam- 
ed condition of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred |)ollars for any case 
of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars; 

F, J. CHENKY & CO., Toledo, O. 


Plants, as well as people, have rela- 
tions; and the oak is a cousin to the} 
chestnut. Who will mention some| 
points of resemblance between the | 


leaves? 





reliable. Send for their catalogue. 


: ‘ free. 
They are both simple and deciduous. | ag-Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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Grammar Grades. 


ASIA. 


F all the continents it always 

seemed to me that Asia was the 
most difficult to study. Do not spend 
much time on the bleak and barren 
north, but give special attention to the 
south and east. 


f Rel. 
Position. ; Lat. 
Long. 
Rel. 
Area. 
Boundary. 
Length, 33,000 miles. 
Coast. Indentations. 
Projections. 
| (Num. c : 
* j aucasian, 
Population ] Mongolian. 
Malay. 
Mountain Ranges. (5) 
= Peaks. (8) 
Plateaus, 
Plains. { Valleys. 
Deserts. 


Size. 


asia. J uae: 


f 
Surface. 


Tropical. 
Climate. ; Temperate. 


Productions. § rauna. 
( Mineral. 





Much Asiatic geography may be 
studied from the daily papers. Note 
the many spellings of the various names 
given. Almost all different from those 
in the geography. Locate Port Arthur, 
Kin Chow, Gulf of Pe Chili, Tien 
Tsin, etc. 
Use the following as key words in re- 
viewing and find out all about them. 
1. Arabian, simoons. 
2. Red, Pharaoh. 
3. Babel Mandeb. Why so called? 
4. Yellow. Note different spelling. 
5. Bengal, tigers. 

6. Corea. Position. Cause of war. 

7. Malay, race. 

8. Malacca, English. 

g. Tonquin French. 

10. Caspian, size, salt, why? 

11. Nova Zembla, whalers. 

12. New Siberia, fossils. 

13. Saghalien, fishing. 

14. Japan, name them. 

15. Formosa, granary. 

16. Hong Kong, English. 

17. Hainan, French. 

18. Ceylon, white elephant. 

19. Maldive, 50,000. 

20. Cyprus, archaeology. 

MOUNTAINS. 

. Himalaya, height. 

. Altai, mines. 

. Stanovoi, forests. 

. Taurus, lakes. 

- Hindoo Koosh. ? 

Kuen Lun, glaciers. 

. Everest, 29,002 feet. 

. Ararat, ark. 

. Sinai, Moses, commandment. 


COW ANKE! DN 


LAKES. 
. Baikal, fisheries. 
2. Aral, Oxus. 
3. Dead, height, no fish. 
RIVERS. 
. Obi, thoroughfare. 
. Yenisei, 2,500 miles. 
Lena, DeLong. 
Amoor, forests. 


_ 


. Hoang Ho, levees. 

. Yang-tse-Kiang, canal. 
. Cambodia, overflow. 
Brahmapootra. 
Ganges, Nile of Asia. 


warn anst oe ds 





10. Indus, crocodiles. 
11. Tigris, Mesopotamia. 
12. Euphrates, Babylon, 
13. Jordan, descender. 


CITIES. 

1. Irkutsk, trading route. 

2. Yakutsk, cold. 

3. Shanghia, chicken. 

4. Canton, commerce. 

5. Foo Chow, arsenal. 

6. Lassa, Mt. of Booddha. 

7. Singapore. 

8. Madris, ? 

9. Bombay, commercial route. 
Io. Benares, holy city. 

11. Mecca, Mohammed, hot. 

12. Mocha, coffee. 

13. Muscat, pearls. 
14. Bagdad, silk and cotton. 
15. Jerusalem, Jews. 
16. Damascus, oldest city. 

17. Smyrna, opium, drugs, dyes. 
18. Yokohama, commerce. R. 


— 


School Recreations. 





LITERARY CHARACTERS. 

The following exercise will be found 
not only to be very interesting in itself, 
but to arouse an interest in reading good 
books. 

Have each pupil rule a page of his 
note book in three columns, heading 
them (Ist) the character, (2nd) the 
book, and (3d) the author. 

Then the teacher gives the names of 
familiar literary characters, allowing 
time after each name to fill the other 
blanks. 

Care must be taken not to discourage 
those pupils who have done but little 
reading. 

The following list, or selections from 
it, according to the grade of the pupils, 
may be used : 


1. Ichabod Crane, 21. Ione. 

2. Topsy, 22, Pyramis and Thisbe, 
8. Friday, 23. Dominie Sampson, 
4. Little Nell, 24. Cordelia, 

5. Schocky, 25. Simonides, 

6. Shylock, 26. Mrs, Jarley, 

7. Polly Milton, 27. John Alden, 

8. Christian, 28. Roderick Dhu, 

9. Dennis Fleet. 29. Helen Mar, 

10. Morton Goodwin, 30. Dinah Morris, 

1l. Micawber, 31. Harvey Birch. 

12. Rebecca Sharp, 82. Mr, Squeers, 

13. Madame De Farge, 33. Natty Bumpho, 

14. Dr. Primrose, 34. Donatello, 

1 . Sancho Panza, 35. Rebecca, 

16. Artful Dodger, 36. Sam Weller, 

17. Mrs. Jelly, 37. Hester Pryme, 

18. Jean Valjean, 38. Falstaff, 

19. Tessa, 39. Jim Fenton, 

20. Desdemona, 40. Ophelia. 


COMPLETING QUOTATIONS. 
Another interesting exercise is for 
the teacher to begin familiar 
tions, as those given below, and allow 
the pupils to finish them and give the 
author: 


quota- 


“Full many a gem—”’ Gray. 
‘A thing of beauty —’’ Keats. 
“To thine own self—’’ Shakespeare. 
“Tell me not in—’’ Longfellow. 
‘‘We live in deeds, not—”’ Bailey. 
“To be, or not -”’ Shakespeare. 
‘Vice is a monster of—’’ Pope. 


“The day is cold and—” Longfellow. 





“Oh, that some power —’’ Burns. 
‘“«*Twas ever thus from—’’ Moore. 
“Truth crushed to earth—” Bryant. 


, 


‘‘Remember thy Creator—’ 
‘“‘And the cares that—’’ Longfellow. 
‘*The man who seeks one—”’ 

Owen Meredith. 

‘‘God made the country—’”’ Cowper. 
‘The Niobe of Nations, there—’’ 

Burns. 

“QO, Woman! in our hours—’’ Scott. 

Pope. 

Tennyson. 


” 


‘A little learning—”’ 

‘*Break, break, break—’’ 

“Go wing thy flight from— Moore. 
Pope. 


“But pleasures are like poppies—’’ 


‘“‘Know then this truth—’”’ 


Burns. 

‘*Procrastination is—”’ Young. 

Pope. 
‘*Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing—”’ 

Longfellow. 

Harrison, in Normal 


‘‘Honor and shame—”’ 


Miss Sue E. 


Instructor. 





New Line to Pacific Coast. 


28th, the 
Route’’ opened its new line to the Pa- 


On October “Burlington 
cific Coast via Billings, Mont., and the 
Northern Pacific. This makes a direct 
line from St. Louis and Chicago to Hel- 
Portland all North 


is two 


ena, and Pacific 


Coast points, which hundred 
miles shorter than any other line. It 
passes through the famous Custer bat- 
tle-field, 


and traverses alike the rich 


farming land 


grand 


and the 
Daily 


Louis and Chi- 


of Wyoming, 
mountains of Montana. 
from St. 


trains are run 


cagoto Billings. For further informa- 
tion, apply to D. O. Ives, General Pas- 
senger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
a 
The Alton’s Midnight Special. 


Beginning Sunday, Dec. 2d, the Chi- 
cago & Alton put on a new train be- 
tween St. Louis and Chicago. It is 
known as the “midnight special,’’ and 
leaves St. Louis every night at 11:30, 
reaching Chicago at 9:30 the following 
morning. At first the train will con- 
sist of a baggage car, coach and sleep- 
ing car, but it is believed that the ser- 
vice will become so popular that more 
A din- 
ing car will be attached to the train at 


cars will be needed before long. 


Bloomirgton. 

This is a noteworthy addition to the 
already excellent service in effect be- 
tween St. Louis and Chicago. People 
will be able to attend the theatres or 
spend the whole evening at home and 
still reach Chicago in ample time for 
business. The train will run via the 
Jacksonville division, and will stop at 
all important towns, thus affording res- 
idents of them an opportunity to spend 
the evening in St. Louis without re- 
maining all night. 

On the time card of the Chicago & 
Alton the train leaving Chicago at 5 p. 
m. is scheduled to carry a through Cali- 
fornia sleeping car via St. Louis, which 
will reach the Union Station at 2:30 a. 
m., when it will be attached to the Iron 
Mountain’s fast mail train, and run 


through to Los Angeles without change. 
ee 
Ir will pay teachers to read the gen- 


erous offer on the upper right hand cor- 








ner of page 17. 


Solomon. 





BOOK REVIEW. 





Mr. ARNOLD TOMPKINS, of Chicago, 
Ill , is a man our teachers will do wel] 
to get acquainted with early in their 
career. While there are doubtless many 
people in that wicked city whose ac. 
quaintance would not greatly enrich the 
teaching fraternity, we speak advisedly 
on this natter of making the acquain.- 
tance of Mr. Arnold Tompkins. 

Mr. Tompkins is the author of a book 
is entitled, ‘“‘The 
Philosophy of Teaching,’’ and Ginn & 
Co., of Boston, publish it. 


of great value. It 


It contains 
nearly 300 pages, and treats the general 
topics so ably and fully under the var- 
ious subdivisions, that when one turns 
to the index they can easily find al- 
most any special phase of the subject 
they may wish to examine. They will 
find if they read this work carefully a 
solution of most of the difficulties they 
have encountered which lie outside of 
themselves, and, what is of more value, 
they will be very largely helped out of 
their self-difficulties. 

We shall hope to hear further from 
Arnold Tompkins, and Ginn & Co. have 
rendered the educational public—and 
this is a very extensive public, too— 
another great service in thus introducing 
“The 


the author of Philosophy of 


Teaching.”’ 


ANOTHER timely and valuable work 
on “‘Citizenship,’’ by Julius H. Seelye, 
D.D., L.L.D., late President of Amherst 
College, will be read and studied with 
interest and profit, not only by the pu- 
pils of Dr. Seelye, but by the graduates 
of this old and honored institution scat- 
tered in every State between the two 
“In these 


oceans, times,’’ says the 
author, ‘‘when so many are proclaiming 
that civil government is a burden which 
ought not to be borne, we cannot too 
carefully study the dasis on which the 
whole structure of government and law 
must rest.’? In its plain, simple, fund- 
amental statements and conclusions on 
these points, this book comes to be of 
special and immediate value to our 
400,000 teachers in their work in the 
school-room. If education means any- 
thing of value, it means an inculcation 
of these principles of good citizenship 
from the foundation up to the comple- 
tion of the highest type of manhood. 

Dr. Seelye’s book suggests more than 
It is good not more for 
the work which it does for those who 
use it, than for that which it leaves and 
leads them to do for themselves. He 
says: “I shall be thankful if what I 
have written shall lead to a larger rev- 
erence for the laws which, as Sophocles 
says in the Antigone, 


it expresses. 


‘Live not to-day and yesterday, but evermore. 
And no one knows the time when first they 
came.’”’ 
This, too, bears the imprint of Ginn & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 





S. W. StRavuB & Co., Chicago, Ill. A 
new singing class book for day schools, 
conventions, etc. 

It is called ‘‘Straub’s New Model.” 
It contains an elementary department 
and a vast amount of sacred and secular 





music of most excellent quality and in 
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great variety. Mr. Straub has made 
thirty popular books. This is the latest 
and contaius the elements of usefulness 
and popularity in a marked degree. 192 
pages. Price, 50c. One sample copy 
for examination, only 30c. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., London and 


—DR. TAFT’S-— 


Gives a Night’s 
Sweet Sleep and 


name and P. O. address 

will mail TRIAL BOTTLE 

Dr. Tart Bros. 

Co,, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dec-6t 


ASTHMALINE 


Railroad Fare Paid 
wo Beautifully Written 


HWA 2: 


up ALL NIGHT gasping 
for breath for fear of suf- 
focation. On receipt ot 


PREE 


MED. 


fo St. Louis 
Cards FREE. 
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TEACHERS GUT THIS OUT! 











New York. An English Grammar and 
Analysis by G. Steele. 

This is a valuable addition to the lit- 
erature on classification of the English 
language. The chapters on accidents, 
derivation and word building, and the 
many helpful diagrams and outlines 
make a welcome book for the class 
room. 
2 

THE MAKING OF THE Bopy, a child- 
ren’s book, on anatomy and physiology 
by Mrs. S. A. Barnett. 

This book has a large sphere of use- 
fulness in the school-room, in the home 
and for reading classes. Whoever reads 
it will rise from its perusal richer in new 
knowledge, and inspired with a sense of 
the relation of self to the great outer 

Just the thing for those 
studying physiology in the 





universe. 
classes 
lower grades. 





A. C. McCiurG & Co., Chicago, IIl., 
In ‘Bird Land,’’ by Leander S. Keyser. 
Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Keyser is a great lover of birds 
and here he tells us of the many inter- 
esting facts and curious things he has 
found in his study of them. The book 
contains chapters on bird curios, nest 
hunting, bird courtship, nursery, high- 
school work, play, death, and many 
others just as interesting. It will make 
a splendid addition to any school li- 
brary. 





A. FLANAGAN, Chicago, Ill. ‘‘Walks 
Abroad and Talks About Them,’’ by 
William Hawley Smith, the author of 
“The Evolution of Dodd.’ Price, 25 
cents paper ; 50 cents cloth. 

In ‘*‘Walks Abroad’’ the author relates 
in his best vein, his experiences and ob- 
servations in the educational field, and 
his reflection upon the same. It is full 
of helpful suggestions and capital hits. 

All who have read and laughed over 
the “Evolution of Dodd”’ will want to 
read this. Get it and read it. It is good 
for both mind and body. 

A. D. WoRTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, 
Conn. ‘‘Our Journey Around the World,”’ 
by Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., Presi- 
dent of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 

This highly instructive and enter- 
taining volume isa record of a recent 
journey around the world, such as, ow- 
ing to the peculiar circumstances at- 
tending it, does not often fall to the lot 
of man to make. It was undertaken un- 
der especially favorable conditions by 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., President 
of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, and his wife, and throughout 
the long journey, which occupied more 
than a year, and covered over forty 
thousand miles by sea and land, they 
enjoyed extraordinary privileges and 
fare opportunities for observation and 


——, THIS OFFER WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN! 











fresh, original, and striking material, | 
and written in such a sparkling and | 
graphic style as to render it one of the! 
most valuable books of travel, adven- | 
ture and solid information ever issued | 
by the American press. In every re- 
spect it is a volume of unusual ele- | 
gance, undeniable interest, and great | 
value. It contains 640 royal octavo} 


pages, is superbly illustrated, hand-| 


If you will fill this blank with names of persons from 16 to 24 years of age, 
who may be interested in pursuing a Book-keeping, Shorthand, Penmanship or 
Typewriting Course, and mail it to 


SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
806-814 Olive Street, St. Lonis, Mo., 


we will remunerate you with one dozen Calling Cards with your name beauti- 
fully written upon them. If you do not wish the cards, kindly hand this to some 
one who may. Please place a cross before the names of those most likely to 
attend within the next 12 months. You will be surprised to see how beautifully 


somely printed, and elegantly bound. 


| your name can be written. 
quired to secure them. 


These cards are worth many times the trouble re- 


POST OFFICE. 





THE CENTURY Co., New York. The 
Century Cyclopedia of Names. A Com- 
panion volume to the Century Dic- 
tionary, by Benjamin E. Smith, M. A. 





The Century Cyclopedia of names, con- | 
stituting the seventh volume of the com- | 
plete set of the Century Dictionary, is | 
an invaluable work. 


It comprises, as 





the sub-title explains, ‘‘A Pronouncing 


and Etymological Dictionary of Names 
in Geography, Biography, Mythology, | 





History, Ethnology, Art, Archaeology, | 
Fiction, Etc.’’ In fact a complete dic- 
tionary of proper names to which one | 
may turn when in doubt as to the mean- | 

















ing of any name met with in one’s | 
reading. 


The design has been to provide a work 
which shall furnish just those items of | 
information which a reader needs who | 
has stumbled over some name which he 
cannot identify, but with which his 
author assumes that he is thoroughly 
acquainted. The choice has not been 
restricted to any period of time, nor to 


806-814 Olive Street, 


We will pay R. R. Fare to St. Louis to all persons, who on entering our 
school, make arrangements for a six months’ course, provided they come from 
a point within 300 miles; if over 300, we allow $10. 
| This is the only school in Missouri which is a member of the Business 
Practice Association of America, and the only school west of Chicago which is 
associated with the National Accountant and Stenographers’ Bureau, through 
which graduates are placed in positions. ; 
For Circulars and Specimens of Penmanship, address, 


E. H. FRITCH, Principal, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








any narrow circle of subjects. 
‘ ’ Thousands are Moving South 
The largest place, necessarily, is oc- | 


cupied by persons and places—biography | ee : 
and geography; these form the greater | Where farming is more profitab‘e than 
part of the name-list. how the North. You can grow — 

: h from the same lan 
It is beyond a doubt one of the most | ee Seen eee : 
|and have the entire year for out-dvor 

We| : ; F 

work. No blizzards in winter or sun- 
You can plant and 


useful reference books ever issued. 


wish every school could have one. 5 
strokes in summer. 


harvest some crop every month in the 
The death rate is lower than in 


Sold only by subscription. The River- 
side Publishing Co., 1404 Lucas Place, 


‘ year. 
St. Louis, are the general western the North. Lands are still very cheap, 
agents. but are beginning to advance, and in 





two or three years will be worth several 
Improved 





“THE Knickerbocker Special,’’ which times the present price. 
leaves St. Louis at 12:00 noon every day | farms $10 to $15 per acre. Unimproved 
via the Big Four Route, Lake Shore and land $3 to $5 per acre, near railway sta- 
New York Central, arriving Grand Cen- \tions. The best portion of America for 


next day, and Boston, 9:05 p. m., seems 
to have been arranged for the special ac- 
commodation of St. Louis passengers, 
enabling them to leave St. Louis at noon 
and arrive in New York City next eve- 
ning. ‘‘The Knickerbocker Special’ 
has an elegant dining-car from St. Louis 
and through sleeping-car for New York 
City. The advice to ‘Try it on your 
next trip East,” given by W. F. Snyder, 
General Western Agent Big Four Route, 
seems to be very extensively taken. 
“The Knickerbocker Special’’ is a draw- 
ing card and a fast train. 





study. The entire yolume is marked by 


tral Station, New York City, 6:30 p. m. | 


raising fruits and early vegetables, stock 
| raising and general farm crops, is along 
| the Mobile & Ohio Railroad in Eastern 


Mississippi and Southern Alabama. 


| An illustrated pamphlet telling all 
about our country will be sent free to 


all who wish it. Very low rate excur- 


|sions every month. Apply to F. W. 
Greene, General Agent, 108 N. Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Mo., or to E. E. Posey, 


General Pass. Agent, Mobile & Ohio 


PRESIDENT ALFRED HOLBROOK, 
of the Lebanon, O., Normal Uni- 
versity, is now in his seventy-ninth 
year, is active physically and intel- 
lectually, and maintains his en- 
thusiastic direction of all the varied 
interests of the great institution 
over which he has presided since 
its foundation in 1855. During 
these thirty-nine years he has never 
been absent from any duty by rea- 
son of sickness. There have passed 
under his training over 100,000 
young men and women. 
WEBSTER’S International Dic- 
tionary has been adopted as the 
standard for the Government print- 
ing office, Washington, by the new 
administration, T. E. Benedict, 
public printer. It is now twenty- 
five years since the original Web- 
ster’s Dictionary was adopted as the 
government standard. This was. 
in due time exchanged for Web- 
ster’s Unabridged, and in 1890 


for Webster’s International, and 
this has been re-selected by the 











R. R., Mobile, Ala. 





new public printer. 
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American Journal of Education. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


BUSINESS. 


Last month we took for our text ‘‘of 
” ‘This month we will 
call it “‘glad words.’’ So many commen- 


all sad words, etc. 


dations came in that we were in danger 
of being spoiled, but somehow we kind 
of like it. 
hereby tender our thanks, and wish you 
Our 
space is limited but we must give a few 


To each and every one we 
one and all a merry Christmas. 


of the 


Kind Words From Our Friends. 


“Your journal has been coming now 
for about a year and each number grows 
better than the last. I read every page 
with deep interest.” 

W. D. WELTNER, 
Louisville, Kan. 


I note so marked a degree of improve- 
ment in the quality of the contents of 
your journal that I must tell you of it. 
It is thoroughly practica: yet does not, 
I observe, advocate methods that lower 
educational ideals. 

MARIE L. TURNER, 


Principal Schools, Clayton, Mo. 
Lower ideals—never—but will 


“look up, try to lift up and build up.”’ 


we 


We note with pleasure your paragraph 
giving the amount of postage money for 
So few educational 


your last issue. 


journals have the courage to give actual 
circulation that we feel like writing this 
Bemis Pub. Co., Publishers of 


World. 


line, 
Teachers’ 


I am well pleased with your journal 
and recommend it to all our teachers. 
Gro. S. BATMAN, 
Co. Supt., Jasper Co., Ill. 


I hope the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION may be put into the hands 
of each one of our teachers. 

F, M. VANCE, 


Co. Ex., Farmington, Mo. 


I am glad to note the vast improve- 
ments in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
but a brighte ducational journal replete 
with good things. 

ARNA L. ROACH, 

Co, Com. of Schools, Verdelia, Mo. 


We are planning still more improve- 
ment. This number ends the twenty- 
seventh volume, and we will begin the 
new year with the new form, and many 
other new features which we hope will 
please you one and all—for you know 
this is BUSINESS. 

THERE is for us not only the in- 
exhaustible field of actual life, but 
the whole greater world of the 
ideal. The circle is extensive if 


we have the industry, the wit 





and the wisdom to enter in and oc- 
cupy it. There is room for all, 
work for all, health for all and 
victory for all. 


In Bulletin No. 27 of the Mis- 
souri Agricultural College, we find 
the results of a series of experi- 
ments as to the destruction of in- 
sects and the prevention of fungous 
diseases preying upon apple trees. 
Prof. Edward D. Porter, Director 
of Experiment Station, seems to be 
doing very efficient work in this 
department—a work of inestimable 
value for the State Executive 
Committee of the Board of Cur- 
ators—Dr. C. M. Woodward, Pres- 
dent, St. Louis; Hon. B. R. 
Cauthorn, Mexico ; Hon. Wm. M. 
Eads, Carrollton. 


THE 


~ANIGKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


A Now Daily Train 
Between 


St. Louis, 


PEORIA, 
©) Terre Haute, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, 


New York 


—AND— 


Boston. 


Lv. 
Lv. 
Ar. 








DP yAnwwes 


* wy, 


St. Louis 12n00n 
Pooria, 12.30p m 
Indianapolis 


6. 
Cincinnati, 
10.45 pm 
210 pm 
Buffalo, 6.50 S 


NewYork 6.°0 pm 
* Boston, 9.05 pm 


SUPERB EQUIPMENT, 
WAGNER SLEEPING CARS, 
and DINING CARS, 
“Through the beautiful Mohawk 
Valley and down the Hudson.” 
VIA 


BIG FOUR ROUTE, 


Lake Shore and Michigan SouthernRy., 
New York Central and Hudson River 
R, R., and Boston and Albany R. R, 


M. E. INGALLS, E. 0. McCORMICE, D. B. MARTIN, 


President. Passenger Trafic  Gen’l Passenger 
Manager. and Ticket Agent. 


CINCINNATI. 





LANGUAGES MASTERED IN TEN WEEKS. 

You can at your own home, by the MEISTER 
SCHAFT SYSTEM, learn to speak fluently either 
Spanish, French, Italian or German. Pupils 
taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher. 
Terms for membership, $5foreach Language All! 
questions answered and all exercises corrected free 
of charge. Part 1 (3 Lessons), either language, 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. MEISTERSCHAFT 
BuREAU, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
11-’94-Ty 
OCTAVO 


MORNING BELLS, ‘27 


Edited by W. A. OGDEN. 
Music Book, NEW and Bright, 


For Grammar and High Schools. 


Price, per copy, 50 cents. Price, per doz., $5.00. 
Specimen pages free. 
One sample copy mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


The W. W. WHITNEY C0., 
Publishers, TOLEDO, O. 








219 Twelfth Street. 





The Prang Art Educational Papers: 


The fourth in this series 


of pamphlets just issued, is 


The Art Idea m Education— 
And In Practical Life, 


BY JOHN S. CLARK. 


Price, One Dollar Each. 


An illustrated circular showing t 
mailed on application to 


646 Washington Street, Boston, 
47 East Tenth Street, New York, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


he subjects thus far published, will be 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


TEACHERS! 


YOU NEED NOT ATTEND SCHOOL to secure a Normal 


" Education. 
MAL 
en BY 


TEACHERS ANO 
Ee DENTS IN ALR 
”_pARTS OF THE 
AND CANADA. 


and pursue t 
and you will 
secure a bett 
by secure a 
rolled sin 
need be purc 
is sufficient. 
and railroad 


Tuition for a thirteen week’s course, $5. 


of $3 to the p 
Jor our 2 


Address AMERICAN COR 
aay When writing'mention this paper. 


Have You 


Will rest 
tively G 
Sores, 
where it 


Stop all Hair from Fallin 


Remain at home, continue your teaching, 
he Normal Courses, (Elementary and Advanced) 
be able to pass a higher grade examination, to 
er certificate, become a better teacher, and there- 
better salary. Over 6,000 students en- 
ce 1889, Diplomas granted. No new books 
hased and from one to three hours study, daily, 
Improve your spare moments: save cost of board, 
fare by taking our Normal Courses. 
Special tuition 
erson sending a list of 10 teachers’ names. Send 


» page catalogue. 


RESPONDENCE NORMAL, 
Bt. Tock Box 801, Dansville, N. Y: 


VAN’S MEXICAN HAIR RESTORATIVE 


ore it to its Perfect Natural Color. 
uarantee. 


This we Posi- 
It will remove all Dandruff, Heal all 
Out. Cures Baldness, 


is possible to be done, and Cools Head and Brain. 


It is no Dye, and is warranted absolutely free from SUGAR 


0: it does 


Gray Hair? 


FAT PEOPLE! 


PARK OBESITY PILLS will reduce your 
weight PERMANENTLY from 12 to 15 pounds a 
month. NO STARVING, sickness or injury; NO 
PUBLICITY. They build up the health and 
beautify the complexion, leaving NO WRIN- 
KLES or flabbiness. STOUT ABDOMENS and 
difficult breathing surely relieved. NO 
PERIMENT, but a scientific and positive relief, 
adopted after years of experience. All orders 
supplied direct from our office. Price $2.00 per 
package or three packages for $5.00 by mail 
postpaid. Testimonials and particulars (sealed) 
2cents. 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE STRICTLY CONFI. 
DENTIAL. 


PARK REMEDY COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


lily. 


MONEY FOR EVERYONE! 


I can’t understand why people complain of hard 
times, when any woman or man can make from 
$5 to $10 a day easily. All have heard ot the 
wonderful success of the Climax Dish Washer; 
yet we are apt to think we can’t make money sell- 
ing it; but anyone can make money, because 
every family wants one. I made $4/8 36 in the 
last three months, after paying all expenses and 
attending to mv regular business besides. 
don’t have to canvass; 


Address the Climax Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
for particulars, Go to work at once, and you will 
very soon have a full pocket book and a light 
heart. I think it a duty to inform each other of 
such opportunities, and I also think it a duty to 
improve them while we may. Try it at once, an d 
publish your experience so others may be bene- 

fitted. 


any address on receipt of price, $1.00 per Bottle 
formation free. 


"ALLEN & CO,, 


You | >: 
as soon as people know | 
you have it for sale they send for a Dish Washer. 


OF LEAD or anything injurious whatever. Money refunded 


Sent to 
Full in- 


s not do everything that is claimed for it. 


Address, 
312 Inter-Ocean B’ldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Agents wanted. 


IMPROVED SERVICE 
OosBETWEEN 


St. Louis 


Memphis 
Cairo Short Line 


illinois Central R.R., 


Have inaugurated a double daily seivice be- 
tween the two cities as per the following sched- 


EX- | 


SOUTH BOUND. 
t, E TOON cscesas cocveses 7.40 a. 
7. Cairo as ++12.45 Pp. 
7. Fulton 


‘ : 2.45 DP. 
» Memphis.....ccoce.secs 


.7.20 Pp. 


NORTH BOU ND. 
. St. Louis. . 7.30 a. 
7, Cairo.. oe ‘. 2 05 a. m. 
Fulton..._ ee »m, 


P, Memphis... ss .cosseocces 7.25 p. m. 


m. 6.45 p. 
1.45 P- 
11.55 a. 
7.00 4. 
Through Coaches, New Vestibuled Sleepers 
lighted by gas of latest design. No ferry trans- 
| fers, Shortest, Quickest, and only route running 
two daily trains every day in the year, between 
| St. Louis and Memphis, also two daily trains 
between St. Louis and New Orleans in 24 Hours, 
12 Hours ahead of all other lines. 
Ticket office, 217 North Fourth 
Umion Depot, St. Louis, Mo, 


Street and 











Ty 


ty 








everything | 


Needed in Schools of al 


Grades Except Books can 


be had 


SELF 


by calling upon or address- 
g, with stamp for reply, 


J. B, MERWIN & C0., 


ST. LOUIS, MO 


BEREAN 


OBILE = 
AND fi 


OHIO | HOME 
_— 
SEEKERS 


EScesesesr asad 


XGURSIONS 


f LAND and 








Health AND 
Pleasure 


Resorts 
ew" Reached Via. 


The Frisco Line. 


| LEBANON, MO., and 
EUREKA SPRINGS, ARE. 


ty 


iWalsee Dish ' ars 
Paces ‘Chai 
“Pala alace SlegngG 


CH 
2 lami SS a 
atiouis ke CHICAGO: 





HE elegant new hotel, the Gasconade, at 
Lebanon, Mo., and the well-known and pop- 
ular hotel, The Crescent, at Eureka Springs, 
afford first-class accommodations 


particular. 


in every 


For full information write to Hotel Manager 
of either of the above named hotels. 


H. L. MORRILL, D. WISHART, | 


Gen’l Manager Gen’l Pass Agt | 
Frisco Line Frisco Line. 





astern Mississippi and 
Southern Alabama, 


THE GARDEN SPOT OF ees, 


ve Been aad by the 


MOBILE & OHIO Rf, 7 


And its connecting lines in the North, 
East and West. 


Several Excursions Each Month 


At extremely low rates forthe round trip. Con- | 
necting lines will deliver passengers at St. 
Louis, East St. Louis, Cairo, and other junction 
mts in time for the excursion train leaving 
t. Louis Union Depot at 8:35 p. m. on the fol- | 
eine dates: 


NOV. Cth ¢ and DEC. 4th, 1894. 


| 
| 
| 


Tickets limited to 30 days will permit holders 
to stop off, going and returning, at Corinth, 
Boonville, Baldwyn, Okolona, Tupelo, Verona, 
| Aberdeen, Columbus, Starkville, West Point, 
Macon, Meridian, Waynesboro, Miss., Deer Park 
and Citronelle, Ala., or at any other point south 
of the Ohio River. 
For healthfulness and freedom from malaria, 
‘Southern Mississippi and Alabama are un- 
equaled. No blizzards, no sunstrokes, no 
swamps, no malaria in this section. 
Thousands of acres of cheap government, 
tailroad and private lands for sale on easy 
terms, suitable for stock and shee raising, 
| fruit and vine growing, truck and general 
farming. 
Call on any Railroad Ticket Agent for rates, 
time, tickets and general information, or apply to 


F. W. GREENE, E. E. POSEY, 


Gen. Agent., 108 N. Act’g Gen. Pass. 
Broadway, Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. MOBILE, ALA. 





OxFoRD, OHIO. 


The Western, a College and Sem- 
inary for Women. 


Fortieth year opens Sept. 12th, 1894. Complete 
College Courses, Classical and Literary. Super- 
jor advantages in Music, Elocution and Art. 
Faculty of twenty members. Library over 6,000 
volumes. Well equipped Biological and Physi- 
cal Laboratories and Art Studios. Buildings 
lighted by electricity and heated by steam. 
Perfect sanitary condition. Beautiful location. 
Campus of 65 acres. cscs, $200 per Year. 

MISS LEILA S. McKEE, Ph. D., President. 





PIANOS & ORGANS 


are the best and cheapest because 

they excel and outwear all others. 
Sold at low prices on time or for 

cash. Fully warranted. Send for 

illustrated catalogue. 

EBSsTEYWT & CAMP, 


916 & 918 Olive St., »« ST. LOUIS. 
9" MENTION THIS PAPER. “@8 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
oct-5t. 








TAKE 


The Great Popular Route from 


ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and | 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City and all points West. Connecting in 





Coe THEL 


Saris 


SOLD VESTIBULED ‘TRAINS 


— 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


| with through SLEEPING CARSviaNIAGARA 


C.&A. RAILROAD: 


| Union Depots, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, | 
| Pullman Parlor Buffet Cars, Palace Dining Cars, 


. 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—! 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers, 


James Barker, G. P. & T. A., 
St. Louis, Mo, 
INO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St- Louis, Mo. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
ical and Modern)Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also ot Law, Engineering, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture, 
Horticulture and Mechanic Arts, Instruction is 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms, Tuition in Medicine, first year, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ST. LOUIS 





$29; second and third years, $50; Engineering, | 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth | 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every | 
department open to women, Six new buildings | 
have peen completed and are now occupied. A 
new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being 
built. Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
entific and Technical work all new, 


For catalogue address 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 





| Horton Reclining Chair Cars, without extra 
| charge. 


See that your ticket reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD. 


C. H. CHAPPELL, J. CHARLTON, 


General Manager, 


CHICAGO. 


| D. BOWES, Gen. West. Pass. Agt., 


|FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN| 


J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt. 


216 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Y Burlington 


Route 
‘Solid through Vestibuled trains 


BETWEEN 
Kansas City, 





Minneapolis, 
St. Joseph, 
St. Paul, 


Denver. 


Only | Change of Cars 
TO THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


AND 





Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 


|The Only Line Running Them in 


the West. 


Four Hours Quickest Time 
to Denver. 


ae 
wet 


TICKET OFFICE, 
218 N. BROADWAY, St. Lovts. 





Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. | | 


FALLS to 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


AND TO BOSTON... 


ALACE DINING CARS— 


On Chicago, New York and Boston Trains, 


P 


PULLMAN BURPET SL SLEEPING CARS 


KANSAS CITY, DENVER, COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DES MOINES, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 


Mr UT ITIOUT cHrawos oe 


PALACE RECLINING 
‘CHAIR CARS, wer 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


SEATS FREE, 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 


| St. Louis Ticket Offices, S. E. Cor. Broadway and 
Olive Street, and Union Depot. 


CHAS. M HAY 

Vice- Pies? t & Gen’1 Manager. 
C.S. CRANE, 

Gen’| Pass’r & Tick. Agt. 
H.V. P. TAYLO 

Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agt 





AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 
AND ALL 
SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


GULF OF MEXICO 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 





General Passenger & Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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Mauls mq 


wit 
inches each) engraved from pen-written 
( ure given on the back of each plate, telling just 
what mation to use and how to proceed with every copy With careful 

study of the work given in MILLS’ COMPENDIUM you cannot fail to get a cor 
rect idea of how to teach vertical writing intelligently Resides the 14 plates, 
a sheet of illustrations is enclosed, showing proper position of band Ned sy and 
paper, The whole ts enclose dina substantial envelope and sent to any part of 

the country upon receipt of 50 cents, 

The styles usually presented in this line 
for business uses 


SONSISTS of 18 plates (54x8\% 
Full directions 


copies 


are cither too clumsy or too tanciful 
Nothing but the piainest and most teachable forms are given 
in this wi rk, Vertical writing is briefer by half than the standard slope systems 
and can be written faster and’ plalect, 


MILLS’ COMPENDIUM OF VERTICAL WRITING is just such 


teachers, home-students and business men have long been needing. 


E. C. MILLS, 


Western Normal College, 
BUSHNELL, ILL. 


a manual as 


Address to-day, 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY } 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL, D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS 
UNDERGRADUATE 
PARTMENT. 


"1704 Washington 


DE-|V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 
ISIS Lucas Place. 
MUDD, M. D,, 


Avenue, 
WHICH INCLUDES oe ie DEAR, 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Sept, 24-25, 1895. 


THE COLLEGE 


M, 8S, SNOW, A, M,, DEAN, 


THE SCHOOL VI. 
Cc. M, WOODWARD, Pu.D., 


OF ENGINEERING. 


DEAN, 


MISSOURI DENTAL COL 
LEGE. 


ISIS Lucas Place. 
H. H, MUDD, M. D., 


DEGREES: 
DEAN, 
Arts. 

Bachelor of Philosophy, 


Bachelor of 

Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 

Bachelor of Science day, Sept, 24-25, 1895, 

Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering, 

Bachelor ot 
neering. 


Science in Mechanical Engi 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS. W, FAIRBANKS, Pu, D., 


Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engi 


a : : A} ; PRINCIPAL. 
Bachelor of Science in Mining Engincering 


Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 


Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. School and Business. 


10. 

Entrance examinations Monday 
June 17 and 18, Wednesday and 
25 and 26, 18%. 


II. HEN 


The usual higher degrees. 
and Tuesday, 
Thursday, Sept. 


YRY SHAW 
OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue. 


WM. TRELEASE, 


cy ae 


SCHOOL 


S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 


LOUIS SCHOOL 
FINE ARTS 

Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY 


OF 


C. IVES, OrRECTOR. 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Lucas Place. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 

Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 25. 


Entrance examination Saturday, June 15, Mon 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 23, 24, 25 


VIII. MANUAL 
SCHOOL, 


Washington Avenue and 1Sth Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., 


TRAINING 


DIRECTOR. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 


years old. A three year’s course, including Eng 


lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 


Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage 
ment of the Engine. 


Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 


25, Friday, Sept. 18, 1895 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Lotust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 
A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Sept. 24-25 


GEO. mM. BARTLETT, Secretary. 


OFFIcrat. ANNOUNCEMENT 








AT THE —— 


of the AWARD on GILLOTT’S PENS cuicaco Sadwen: 


WARD: ‘For excellence of steel used in their manufacture, it being 

fine grained and elastic ; superior workmanship, especially shown by 

the careful grinding which leaves the pens free from defects. The tempering 

is excellent and the action of the finished pens perfect.” 
\ H. I. KIMBALL, (Signed) FRANZ VOGT, 

Approved +5 Pres't Departmental Com. Individual Judge. 

(JOHN BOYD THACHER, 
Chairman Exec. Com. on Awards. 


601 E. F., 303, 404, 604 E. F., and others. Apply to your dealer for them, 


1577. 





DR. HAIR’ 


| send you Free, a full size $1.00 bottle of my 


ARE PUBLISHED By 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


OWMELTLD: 
TEXT-BOOKS, 


They are Great Labor Savers and are Adapted to Schools of All Grades. 
Special Low Rates for Introduction. Specimen Pages and Catalogue Free to Teagh 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES sq g 


And Articles for ‘Busy Work’’ 
Home and the School. 


send to us for complete catalogue of Kindergarten Purniture, Kindergarten Books and gen 
| Kincergarten Supplies. THOMAS CHARLES CO., 
nvst 211 & 218 Wabash 


CHICAGO, 


in the 


Avenue 


THE LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


s a Solid Gold Pen with Beautiful Chased Holder. 


, CHICAGO, 


Regular Price, $2.50. 


TINGOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


” POSTPAID 
$1.00 


SAMPLE PEN 


anaes 


To induce teachers ne students to become agents, we will send a 
sample pen for $1.00, Kach pen warranted satisfactory or money 
refunded, Agents w: Boy Rooms 6 and 7, 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 


o Barclay Street, NEw YorK, N., Y. ” , 


ne, 


Septa4t. 


Boom Roat 


$1.00 An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 


can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and all the higher branches, 
The most popular of schools for teachers, 
Business, Music, Phonography, Telegraphy, Elo~ 
cution, Painting, Engineering, Law and Medicine. 
Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
an education here than to stay home and do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
[MENTION THIS PAPER. ] CATALOGUE FREE, 
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The Best 
Christmas Gift 


or the best addition to one’s own library is 
WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
| Successor of the 
** Unabridged.” ; 


Standard of the 
U. 8. Gov't Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the 
School books. 

Warmly com- 
mended by every 
State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, 
and thousands of 
other Educators. 

A College President says: 
“ For ease with which the eye finds the word 
“ “sought, for accuracy of definition, for 

‘e ffec tive methods in indicating pronun- 
“ciation, for terse yet comprehensive state- 
“ments of facts, and for practical use as a 
“working dictionary, *‘ Webster's Interna- 
tional’ excels any other single volume.” 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 4 
Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages. 
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POZZONI’S °ziso" 





> isa delicate refreshin powder that will soften 
ne the skin, anc fs not only a luxury but 

ity in this climate. It makes the face 

tely smooth, giving it that transparent 
clearness which js the great beauty of all nature 
ally fine complexions. Refuse all substitutes. 
The genuineis FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Headache Cured 
FREE. 


A Free Sample of Dr. Whitehall’s 


ME-CRIM-INE 
(ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 
the only pleasant, prompt, per- 
: fect relief, and permanent cure 
for all forms of HEADACHE and 

NEURALGIA, 
Sent on mention of this paper. 


Pa Sold by all Druggists, 60c. PER BOX. 
j The Dr, Whitehall Med.Co. $. Bend, Ind. 





the Hartm 
Sliding Bung 


THE ONLY INS! 
|; SLIDING WINDG 
BLIND THaTtG V 
UNIVERSAL S 
ISFACTION. 


New and use 
improveme 
have beenad 
to our BLID 
until it is secc 
to none. Ti 
are the chea 
for the build 
Best for 
owner. P 
ferred by 
architect. 

NO MODER 
House 1s Comp! 

WitTHouT THE 
oa 
=. 


STENOGRAPHER'S Cuair, $5.00 


OFFICE CHAIRS OF ALL GRADES 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO 


THE GREATEST 
MEUVICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE CENTURY. 


& HAY FEVER 
Why suffer when I will CURE. 


00" page. ill 
cane catalo 
just issued. 

cents in stam 


HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO,, 
No. 36 Lincoln Ave., Crestline, Ohio, U. S. 


Asthma Cure it you — mer, pay express 
charges on deli ivery. valuable Treatice on 
Asthma. Reonen itis and nay Fever mailed free. 
Dr. B. W.HAIR, 233 W.4th St. Cincinnati,O. 


























